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Vor. XVII, No. 11 


Garaging the Car a Prob 


HE question of garaging his motor car 
T after he purchases it is a vital one 
with the person of moderate salary or in- 
come, and who, without undue expense, 
wishes to realize to the full the advan- 
tages and pleasures of motoring. Not a 
few sales of cars are killed by unwar- 
ranted stories regarding the cost of stor- 
ing a car over night at a public garage or 
the trouble with building and caring for 
a private garage. Motor Age offers this 
week a brief outline of the public garage 
situation, giving some figures on what the 
actual cost of garaging a car in a large 
city is; and, at a later date, will give an 
analysis of the private garage situation, 
offering floor plans of garages for one, two, 
three, four, and seven-passenger car build- 
ngs designed for motorists’ use. 


A Mistaken Idea 


The belief almost is universal that the 
cost of caring for a motor ear is practi- 
‘ally prohibitive to the average man earn- 
ing a salary of $2,500 to $5,000 a year, 
who lives or goes to business in any of 
our larger cities. It is a common remark 
that when a man has bought a ear his ex- 
penses have only begun—and, unfortu- 
lately, this is too true in many cases. The 
ost of garaging, of chauffeur’s wages, of 
lire repairs and replacements and of re- 
jairs and overhauling of the car itself 
tins into unexpectedly large amounts in a 
big city. 

There is a distinct line to be drawn, 
however, between living in the city and 
storing a car at a public garage and living 
in the suburbs and keeping the machine in 
‘small private garage on the premises. 
What it costs to keep a car in town under 
one set of conditions is no criterion of the 
tost of keeping the same kind of car under 
the other conditions. Nevertheless, a great 
many persons who might become motorists 
do not seem as. yet to have taken suffi- 
tient cognizance of this fact, but because 
of the widespread belief in the expensive- 
tess Of mointenance, they hesitate taking 
the first < ep in. the motoring line. 
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Perhaps too many of our ideas on this 
subject emanate from the centers of motor- 
ing activity in Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton and other large cities. Prices and con- 
ditions that obtain in the Michigan avenue 
or Broadway garage centers may not prop- 
erly be taken as an index of the cost of 
motoring to the person living just outside 
of the big centers of population or in small 
cities and towns throughout the country. 


Some Indifferent as to Cost 

The wealthy clubman expects to pay 
high prices for chauffeur hire and for gar- 
aging his car, just as he entertains no 
though of ownership of anv but a high- 
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MACHINE SHOP FOR THE AMATEUR 


priced limousine or high-powered roadster. 
Owning a car valued at $4,000 to $6,000 or 
more, he does not wish to intrust it to 
the care of any but a first-class chauffeur, 
an expert washer or an experienced pol- 
isher. With him, it is not a question of 
how cheap, but how good. And in Chicago 
and New York there are enough such men 
of wealth to tax the capacity not only of 
big club garages, with facilities for tak- 
ing care of 300 cars but of a dozen and a 
half other first-class garages, each with a 
capacity of from 150 to 175 machines. 

In New York, the garage of the Automo- 


bile Club of America sets the highest. 


standard of cleanliness, efficiency and 
workmanship. It pays the best wages and 
gets top prices for storage. The chauf- 
feurs who drive the cars stored there are 
all high-priced men, receiving not less 
than $30 a week, and some are paid as 
much as $40 and $45. 


Helpers Draw Good Wages 


Body washers, nearly all drawn from 


old established carriage establishments, 
get $20 a week, and brass polishers $13. 
Besides the high wages, the overhead ex- 
pense of conducting this model garage 
are very heavy, as the ground on which it 
stands and the superior construction of 
the building represent a big investment on 
which interest amounts to a considerable 
item, and operating costs, which include 
keeping the seven floors scrupulously clean, 
running the elevators, supplying heat and 
light, and general attendance, must all be 
taken into consideration. The service here 
is exceptional, and the club garage stands 
in a class by itself. For this reason the 
present garage space is not only filled, but 
practically all of the additional capacity 
of the annex, construction of which is 
only just being started, and which will 
accommodate 300 more cars, already is 
engaged, notwithstanding the relatively 
high prices charged. Following are the 
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prices asked for storage of different types 
of cars: 


Limousines and lafhdaulets, per month..... $40 
Touring cars and roadsters, per month.... 35 
Small runabouts, per month....... $20 to 30 


These charges cover storage, washing 


and wiping the running gear and body,. 


cleaning dust off of the upholstering, and 
polishing the brasswork. They do not 
include any attention to the engine or 
other mechanical parts of the car, which 
are taken care of by the chauffeur hired 
by the owner. The chauffeur, however, 
has free use of space on the top floor for 
inspecting, cleaning and adjusting the 
mechanism, but furnishes his own tools. 
If any lathe or other machine tool work is 
needed, it will be done in the club ma- 
chine shop, also on the top floor, at the 
customary union rate of 75 cents an hour. 
Gasoline is supplied at a price of 20 cents 
a gallon, and, in passing, it may be men- 








INTERIOR OF TYPICAL SUBURBAN GARAGE 


tioned that about 1,000 gallons a week are 
used by the members of the club. 

Throughout the Broadway garage dis- 
trict, which embraces the territory from 
Thirty-eighth street north on Broadway 
to or beyond Eightieth street, and all of 
the side streets off of Broadway between 
Third and Ninth avenues, the scale of 
prices for storage is, or has been, about 
uniform, without regard to the size or 
character of the individual garage. 
Dealers Formerly Made Rates 

Formerly the scale was made by the New 
York Automobile Trade Association and 
was maintained by the leading motor car 
dealers and garage proprietors and man- 
agers who are members of that organiza- 
tion. The rates as adopted were intended 
to apply to the whole city, but it has ob- 
viously been impracticable to hold the 
owners of small, remodeled horse stables 
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BagN REHABILITATED INTO SUBURBAN GARAGE 


and of cheaply-built garages in outlying 
sections, such as Harlem, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx, to the same prices as the own- 
ers of the handsome new, fireproof elevator 
establishments on Broadway. To try to do 
so would be working an injustice alike 
upon the owners of both classes of gar- 
ages and upon the owners of the cars 
stored in them. Consequently, the garage 
committee of the association is formulat- 
ing a proposition to be made to all garage 
owners whereby the city of Greater New 
York will be divided into zones, in each 
of which uniform rates will be charged by 
all garages though they may be lower or 
higher than the schedule in the adjoining 
zone. This, however, is a matter to be 
brought about in the future. Meanwhile, 
prevailing rates are about as follows in 
garages of all classes in the so-called 
Broadway district: 


Storage, washing and polishing, per month: 


Small runabouts of low power........... $20 
Touring cars, average size......... $30 to 35 
Touring cars, extra large........sssceees 40 
Roadsters, high-powered ......... $30 to 35 
EMMGREE i Se cncctubendsccadcun 30 to. 35 
See . wcancanewceaabhcateeen 35 to 4 
Transient storage, one night, no cleaning... 1 
Repair. work,: Per? NOUR s.«:. ceive tecdewieuae 75e 


Formerly, and to an extent still, charges 
were based upon horsepower, but since low- 
powered town cars and touring cars with 
large bodies have become common, gar- 
age managers have decided upon the style 
of body as the determining factor in fix- 
ing the charge, since charges must be made 
in accordance with the space occupied and 
the amount of time the washers and pol- 
ishers spend in cleaning the car. The 
price for repair work is the same through- 
out the section, being based upon the 
union wage scale, which is paid by all 
the garages, although the open shop prin- 
ciple is maintained. 































































































SUBURBAN GARAGE WITH A Stucco FINISH 


INTERIOR OF GARAGE, SHOWING TURNTABLE 


In the outlying parts of Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, ete., prices about as follows are 
charged by some of the smaller garages, 
and represent the lowest figures that the 
owner of a car could expect to get any- 
where in Greater New York or in the sub- 
urban places adjacent to the metropolitan 
district: 


Small runabouts, per month....... $10 to $15 
Touring cars, average size, per 


ee awed eu aa 20 to 25 
Roadsters, high = per month....... 25 
Landaulets and limousines, per month..... 30 


Charges at Bath Beach 


Dead storage on a car at Bath Beach, 
near Coney Island, for example, costs $5 
a month, while live storage is from $15 
to $35, the lower figure being for run- 
abouts and the higher for large limousines. 
This charge includes washing down the 
car whenever it is needed, and the garage 
is open at all hours of the day or night. 
Gasoline is 20 cents a gallon. 

The cost in Chicago and many other 
cities of garaging electric cars is as fol- 
lows: 


Open car, or victoria.......... $25 per month 
5 Pere ee ee ee TT ee 30 per month 


To these rates $5 per month is added for 
delivery work, that is, delivering the cars 
at the residences in the morning, so that 
the rates in reality are $30 and $35 per 
month. This includes washing, polishing, 
keeping the batteries properly charged, 
and includes the current cost. A dead 
storage rate of $5 per month is charged. 
Practically the same rates as these for 
electric are in vogue in such cities as 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, ete. 

In the gasoline field, the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club maintains a garage in con- 
nection with its club house for the use of 
members. It has a regular charge of 25 
cents per car for 12 hours, and 50 cents per 
ear for 24 hours. The monthly rate of 
storage is $20 and up, according to the 
ear, and there is a dead storage rate for 
continual space. 
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BARNEY OLDFIELD, 


AYTONA, Fla. March 16—Special 
telegram—A mile in 27.33 seconds, 


ond! The fastest mile ever traveled by a 
human being! A long-delayed triumph 
of the gasoline car over the steamer! 

In a nutshell that is the story of today’s 
record trials over the smooth sand beach 
which in the past has been the scene of so 
many battles with Father Time, the star 
performer being Barney Oldfield in the 
giant Benz which already holds all the 
world’s short distance speedway records 
and which demonstrated this afternoon 
that its speed is limited only by the ability 
of the driver to hold it on the ground. The 
mile in :27.33 by Oldfield smashes the mark 
of :28%, a rate of 127.66 miles an hour, 
made in 1906 by Marriott in the Stanley 
steamer. It also beats the previous gaso- 
line mile of :30%, made in 1906, by Chev- 
rolet in the eight-cylinder Darracq. 

Not so sensational but still a record was 
the standing start mile of Oldfield’s this 
afternoon in :40.35, equal to 88.18 miles an 
hour, which displaces the :41.23 made by 
Hemery in the same Benz on the Brook- 
lands track in England. It is interesting 
also to compare it with the mile flying 
start record of :39, made by W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., in the earlier days at Ormond. 
Oldfield went nearly as fast from a stand- 
ing start as Vanderbilt did with a flying 
start. 

Oldfield had determined to let the Benz 
out to the limit in the flying kilometer but 
unfortunately the tripping device on the 
timing machine did not work, although 
Oldfield made two trials. C. H. Warner, 


of Beloit, had charge of the electrical tim- 


ing instrument, while Ralph de Palma was 
representative of the A. A. A. contest 
board and in charge of the trials. The 
course was officially surveyed and only the 
formal acceptance of the records by the 
A. A. A. is necessary to place them of- 
ficially to Oldfield’s credit. 

George Robertson tried for record with 


ON BEACH IN :27.33 






Speep KING, AND His REecorRD-BREAKING BENZ, HOLDER OF MILE MARK OF :27.33 


the Christie, but could do nothing at all 


remarkable, while David Bruce-Brown, in 
the old Benz which he drove here last win- 
ter, went the mile in :32.18, which beats 
his amateur mark of :33. . The drivers will 
remain here for the meet next week. 

The trials today took the place of thé 
Oldfield-de Palma match, which was sched- 
uled for yesterday. De Palma broke a pis- 
ton Saturday and his Fiat was shipped 
back to New York. Oldfield had intended 
driving for record yesterday, but a high 
tide and the failure of the timing appa- 
ratus to work properly brought about a 
postponement. Oldfield and de Palma will 
meet in a match on the new board track 
at Los Angeles next month, Oldfield hav- 
ing agreed to F. E. Moscovic’s terms. 


NORRISTOWN REBELLIOUS 

Norristown, Pa., March 14.—The Nor- 
tistown Automobile Club is threatening to 
run its Scranton endurance run May 18-19 
next, without an A. A. A. sanction unless 
it is allowed to name its own referee and 
technical committee chairman. Although 
Philadelphia tradesmen and clubmen, from 
whom many of the entries must neces- 
sarily come, are not enamored of A. A. A. 
methods, alleging past arbitrary actions, 
they are a unit in asserting that it would 
be a mistake for the Norristowners to 
flout the governing body, for if they do 
their entry list will surely dwindle to the 
comparatively few the club and possibly 
one or two Norristown tradesmen will 








OLDFIELD’S MILE MEANS 


131.76 miles per hour. 
64.4 yards per second. 


At this rate Oldfield could encircle 
the globe in 187.5 hours, or 7.8 days. 


He could travel from Chicago to 
New York in 8% hours, as compared 
with 18 hours, train time. 


He could leave Chicago at mid- 
night and be in New York by 9:30 in 
the morning, or he could leave New 
York at midnight and reach Chicago 
by 7:30 a. m. 


He could cover 3,164.6 miles in 24 
hours, as compared with S. F. Edge’s 
world’s 24-hour record drive of 1,581 
miles 1,310 yards in a Napier, or the 
1,196 miles made by the Lozier in 
actual competition. 




















furnish. Manufacturers and dealers who 
enter cars in such a severe run as that to 
Seranton and return is likely to prove 
naturally will insist that all the prestige 
of officialism shall go with a possible vic- 
tory. 


ATLANTA’S HILL MEASURED 


Atlanta, Ga., March 12—A careful meas- 
urement of the Stewart avenue hill, which 
will be used for the fourth annual At- 
lanta hill-climb on March 26 has been 





MARRIOTT DOING MILE IN :284%, MARK BEATEN BY OLDFIELD 
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OLDFIELD’S NEW RECORDS 
Flying start mile........... :27.33 
Standing start mile......... 740.53 


THE OLD RECORDS 


Flying start mile, Marriott.. 28} 
Standing start mile, Hemery :41.26 


WORLD’S RECORDS HELD BY 
BENZ 


Flying mile, straightaway... :27.33 
Standing mile, straightaway. :40.53 


Flying 1/.-mile, speedway.... :14.076 
Standing 1/.-mile, speedway. :25.566 
Flying mile, speedway...... 731.055 
Standing mile, speedway.... :41.268 


Flying kilometer, speedway. :17.761 

Standing kilometer, speedway :31.326 
Speedway records made at Brook- 

lands, England, last November 




















made recently and shown that the hill 
is 4,646 feet in length. The elevation of 
the hill at the top is 268.60 and at the 
bottom 100, making the climb a straight 
lift of 168.60 feet in slightly less than 
nine-tenths of a mile. The average grade 
is 3.61 and the maximum grade 4.74. 


MARMON GETS CORBIN’S RECORD 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 14—Special 
telesram—The Corbin did not long hold 
the 50-mile cireular track record which 


was cut to 50:26 by Livington a week 
ago. Ray Harroun in a Marmon smashed 
this Saturday, when he won the 50-mile 
iace at Ascot park in 50:16, which in- 
cluded one stop for tire repair. Harold 
Stone, in a smaller Marmon, was second, 
while the Corbin did not finish. Harroun 
also won a 20-mile race in 19:40, defeat- 
ing the Corbin and the Palmer-Singer six. 
The Corbin won the 5-mile in 4:57, the 
Harroun Marmon being second and the 
Palmer-Singer third. The 100-mile race 
yesterday was taken by MHarroun in 
1:43:14, with the small Marmon second 
and the Corbin third. 


SOUTHERNERS TALK ROADS 

Montgomery, Ala., Mareh 15—With the 
avowed intention of getting machinery 
running that will assure good roads 
throughout Alabama and the adjoining 
southern states, the delegates to the mid- 
winter good roads convention assembled 
in the Commercial Club audience hall in 
Montgomery yesterday morning. Dele- 
gates were present from Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
others are expected from states a greater 
distance away, among whom will be Mayor 
Ellis, of Camden, N. J. President Fred 8. 
Ball, of the Montgomery Commercial Club, 
opened the session with an address of wel- 
come that dealt more with the needs for 


good roads than the customary trite cour- 
tesies of speech. Some of the other men 
who spoke were: J. A. Wilkinson, state 





A CHARACTERISTIC RACE SCENE ON ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH 
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BENZ GOES AT RATE OF 131.75 MILES PER HOUR 





AND Bic Friar WuHicnh Was to HAVE RACED OLDFIELD ON THE BEACH 


commissioner of Agriculture; Secretary 
Hyman, of the Commercial Club; W. T. 
Brown, of Ragland, Ala., and Major E. C. 
Lewis, of Tennessee. The Montgomery 
county board of revenue entertained the 
attending delegates with a barbecue at 
the country home of Dr. Dunean, near 
Montgomery, this noon. The delegates 
journeyed out to the plantation in motor 
ears. 


EDGE BILL IS DEFEATED 

Trenton, N. J., March 16—Special tele- 
gram—The bill introduced in the New 
Jersey legislature by Assemblyman Walter 
Edge akout a month ago and which has 
passed the house was badly beaten in the 
senate yesterday, only five votes being re- 
eorded in its favor. The object of the 
measure was to repeal that section of the 
present motor law under which what are 
known as tourists’ licenses, good for a 
period of 5 days each, with privilege of 
renewal from a similar period within a 
year, are issued for $1 each to motorists 
from other states who have taken out 
license in their own state. Atlantic City 
hotel men were back of the measure. Sen- 
ator Freylinghuysen, who framed the pres- 
ent law, was largely responsible for the 
defeat of the Edge bill. 


HARRISBURG’S LATEST PLANS 

Harrisburg, Pa., March 14—Abandoning 
the proposed hard cross-mountain run to 
Pittsburg or Buffalo, the Harrisburg Motor 
Club has decided on a 3-day run to At- 
lantie City for its next endurance contest. 
On May 9 the run will go to the shore 
via Reading and Philadelphia, about 175 
miles. On the 10th there will be a short 
morning run to Wildwood, where the after- 
noon and night will be spent. The home- 
ward journey will consume all of the 11th, 
the route being via Philadelphia and the 
Lancaster pike. It will be good-roads 
run from first to last, as about the entire 


route will be over highways which are ~ 


nearly always in fine shape in late spring. 
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Proper Care of a Car 


Na printing establishment, where not more than a dozen lino- 
type machines are used for typesetting purposes, it is customary 
to have two machinists—an expert and an assistant—whose duties 


consist’in keeping all of the machines operating properly. The . 


owner of the establishment does not object to this overhead cost. 
He realizes that all machinery wears out, that the best will give 
trouble one time or another, and that if he wishes to get the 
mostout. of the machines he must give them good attention. 
Last, but not least, he realizes that an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure, and that the time a repair should 
be made is when the first symptom of trouble appears and not 
after the part in need of attention has actually injured itself or 
worked injury to some adjacent parts with which it is related. 


ez 


O with the motor car. It is a piece of machinery, some parts 
S of which are delicate and require a nicety of attention, and 
other parts which are robust and do not call for any more expert 
knowledge than the plow. The motor car consists of several 
units, not one of which when analyzed shows any extraordinary 
complexity, so that the average driver, if he cares to, can give it 
all the necessary attention; should, however, he neglect it, and 
this neglect continue, he passes that boundary line beyond which 
he himself cannot effect a repair and he must consult those with 
greater experience and more knowledge. 


me 


OW that spring is at hand and the avalanche towards buying 
N cars has begun, a little counsel as to the care of a car should 
be forthcoming from every dealer disposing of a machine. In 
these days of rush, when people buy cars almost the same as a 
pair of shoes, making the purchase in the forenoon and expecting 
delivery the middle of the afternoon, the dealer is very prone 
to dismiss the car with the statement, ‘‘ You don’t have to bother 
with it at all; it does not need any attention, and in a month or 
so come in and we will take a look over it and fix up anything 
that is wrong.’’ This is beautiful selling counsel, but it is poor 
economy to the buyer. 


ze & 


HE wise dealer should first of all impress on the buyer the 
8 necessity of adequate lubrication; in fact, it would be good 
policy if every dealer required every buyer to go through an oral 
examination before the car is delivered to him as to the parts 
requiring daily lubrication, and those that require special atten- 
tion. The lubrication of a car is a vital factor, and is different 
from the electric system or the carburization system. If anything 
goes wrong with the electric system, there is immediate notice 
of it because firing will cease on one or more of the plugs and 
perhaps the car will stop; in the carburization system, if the 
gasoline stops flowing the car stops; but, in the lubricating sys- 
tem, if for some reason the oil flow to a crankshaft bearing 
should stop, the car does not immediately stop, but little by little 
the destruction takes place and the driver is not aware of it 
until suddenly there may be a seizure and a breakage. This con- 
dition is true all through the lubrication system of a car. It is 
expensive if a crankshaft breaks or a connecting rod burns out, 
or a cylinder is scored all through lack of oil, but it is not 
expensive if a short circuit takes place in the electrical system, 
stopping the motor momentarily, or if through some trouble in 
the carbureter the gasoline system is interfered with. 


UT there is no necessity why the care which should be given 

to a car should stop. with lubrication, or carburization, or igni- 
tion. There are many other parts in the car which, if given a 
little attention, will give the utmost satisfaction without expense. 
In this respect brakes should receive primary consideration. 
Many students of motor cars have agreed that a car must have 
a motor and it must have brakes, and that it is more dangerous 
to have poor brakes than a poor motor. New owners should have 
impressed upon them the necessity of watching the brakes care- 
fully, and no car should be taken out without ascertaining that 
both sets of brakes are up to the mark; otherwise an accident 
will result. Beginners are prone to states brakes, and because 
of this the burden on the dealer becomes the greater. 


e ® 


O it is through, all parts of the car; attention, and common- 
S sense attention at that, must be given, and given regularly, 
not spasmodically. The owner who knows what pressure his 
tires should carry and who takes a glance each day to see if the 
tires are inflated is going to be repaid in a few months for his 
trouble by the extra mileage he is going to get out of his tires. 
It is questionable if there are many other phases of the car 
which pay more directly in dollars and cents saved in mainte- 
nance than does the question of tires. The man who fails to 
keep them properly inflated pays for his folly, and the man who 
sees they are properly inflated not only reaps the benefit in dol- 
lars and cents, but is saved the discomfort of premature blow- 
outs and other troubles that follow. 


e & 


WNERS whose cars have been garaged all winter should not 

take them out without first giving them an overhauling of 
some nature. The cylinders should be inspected to see if carbon 
deposits are plentiful; the compression should be examined and 
if not regular in all four cylinders the valves should be examined 
and ground if necessary, and the tension of the springs tried. 
The lubricant left over from last fall should be withdrawn from 
the crankcase, the case cleaned out and fresh lubricant added; 
the bearings in the wheels should be looked at to see if they are 
properly lubricated; there should be a general inspection to see 
if any loose parts are to be found. These are briefly a few of the 
many things which should be looked into, and if looked into 
before the car is put into commission, the car itself will be saved 
its period of usefulness increased, and the owner will have more 
pleasure from his season’s driving. 


ze & 


T is a fact that many of the buyers of cars have no knowledge 

whatever of the different parts of the car, some of them not 
realizing what takes place when they pull the change-speed gear 
lever to go from neutral to low, or up through the gamut of 
speeds. In the same way the meaning of many other con‘rol 
levers is not understood, the only knowledge the driver hav'1¢ 
being what he sees in the change of running of the car. !. 's 
impossible to make mechanics of thousands of people, but t' 
is no buyer so non-mechanical that if shown the gearset, °"1 
shown how gears slide in response to the movements of the le: 
but what would be a wiser and better owner, and who woul: 
a better booster of the motor business because of his additi 
information. 
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MOTOR BILLS DISCUSSED BY BAY STATERS 


OSTON, Mass., March 12—The commit- 

tee on roads and bridges of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature has finished its hearing 
on motor bills. The hearings took up 3 days, 
the first 2 just preceding the show and the 
other on Monday of show week. The ques- 
tion of lights on motor vehicles took up an 
entire day, and this was the first thing 
disposed of. The campaign was well 
planned by the ones in favor of it, for it 
was decided not to take up too much time 
going into lengthy orations that would 
tire the committee. Leading motoring 
lights appeared before the committee. 
Chairman Hibbard of the committee asked 
if a light bill would have a tendency to 
make motorists go faster at night, expect- 
ing that when there was no light the road 
must necessarily be clear, but all the 
speakers said the speed was decreasing and 
it would not have any such effect. It 
looked pretty good for those favoring the 
bill when their side was closed. In the 
afternoon, however, the opponents gath- 
ered in force, and several members of the 
legislature appeared against the bill, so 
that it looks rather dubious now if it will 
be reported. The state grange also op- 
posed it, and the legislature has much re- 
spect for the farmer vote. It was appar- 
ent that the committee was inclined to 
favor such a bill, judging by the questions 
its members asked. 

On Friday there was another hearing on 
other bills. The first one taken up was to 
allow those under 16 years of age to oper- 
ate ears. A number of minors who had 
been operating cars were shut off when the 
16-year-old limit went into effect January 
1. Representative Mildram favored the 
bill, and several motorists told of instances 
of young people who could handle cars 
very well. 

The bill to provide that owners of all 
sight-seeing motor cars should provide a 
bond of $5,000 for each seat a bus carried 


and also $100 for every 100 pounds in 
weight over 4,000 pounds was called up. 
No one appeared in favor of it, and more 
than a dozen were ready to oppose it, so 
the hearing on that was closed without ar- 
gument either way. It will be buried. 
The bill to prevent unnecessary noise 
provided the committee with much amuse- 
ment, for it resolved itself into a tryout 
of various horns now on the market. Ar- 
thur L. Spring, who brought in the bill, 
had a number of horns, and he tooted them 
so the committee could hear how they 
went. When the hearing was summed up 
it had resolved itself into a protest against 
the unnecessary law on the books now rel- 
ative to blowing a horn at every corner, 
which is being rigidly enforced by the 
Boston police, so it seems as if this law 
will be repealed, thereby mitigating the 
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Car Business in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., March 14—According to 
the annual statement issued by the state 
labor department for 1909, Michigan is 
the center of the motor industry of the 
country. According to the figures, the mo- 
tor car output last year reached the enor- 
mous figure of $135,000,000. Thirty-four 
million dollars was invested. The number 
of cars turned out was 271,440. The pay 
rolls showed that 27,996 men were em- 
ployed, the average daily wages amount- 
ing to $75,470.71. There were thirty-eight 
motor car manufactories in the state, De- 
troit leading, with seventeen; Pontiac, 
four; Lansing, three; Jackson, three; Flint, 
two, and Owosso, Grand Rapids, Dowagiac 
and Saginaw one each. Two factories were 
capitalized at $10,000,000, three at $2,000,- 
000, one at $1,500,000 and one at $1,000,000. 
Eighteen companies increased their capi- 
tal stock. The cost of material used was 
$75,198,480. 
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nuisance. During the hearing the adver- 
tisements in trade papers describing the 
far-reaching sounds of the horns were read 
and then the horns would be blown, creat- 
ing a big racket. 

Another important matter considered 
was a bill put in by Representative Wil- 
letts, of Fall River, so that foreign cars 
could not be operated in Massachusetts 
more than 10 calendar days in any year. 
The law now says 10 days a year so that 
it may be interpreted as allowing a man 
to go out and come back. Representative 
Willetts, who is a member of the commit- 
tee, explained how Rhode Island officials 
were discriminating against Massachusetts 
motorists by making them take out li- 
censes if they have gone into that state 
more than ten times, and instances of 
where some men had been held up though 


‘only in the state six times. The hearing 


then began with James T. Sullivan, repre- 
senting the Boston Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, stating that instead of the 
law being 10 calendar days in any one 
year that the law should be more of a rec- 
iprocity one, giving the same rights to mo- 
torists of other states as those states 
granted to Bay State men. That was the 
keynote of the discussion that followed, 
and Representative Willets said he was 
willing that his bill should be amended 
along those lines. President L. R. Speare, 
of the A. A. A., was the next speaker, and 
he advocated a clause like in the Pennsyl- 
vania law, which is reciprocal. Francis 
Hurtubis, Jr., of the National Legal Asso- 
ciation, objected to the bill as worded, and 
proposed a clause granting reciprocity and 
allowing 10 days to stay in, but not in any 
one calendar year. It looks as if this 
change may be made. 

Another matter taken up was the chang- 
ing of the height of the number plates on 
cars so that they may be 48 inches from 
the ground, in place of 36. 


QUAKER JUDGE DEFINES THE MEANING OF CHAUFFEUR 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., March 14.—On 

Saturday last Judge Staake in the quar- 
ter sessions court of Philadelphia county, 
handed down an opinion in the case of Com- 
monwealth vs. Cooper, sustaining the con- 
tention of the motorist’s lawyers reversing 
the magistrate’s judgment and defining the 
exact legal meaning of the word chauffeur 
to be the paid operator of a motor vehicle. 
The opinion was rendered in the case of 
Stanley P. Cooper, who, backed by the 
Qu:ker City Motor Club, acting for the 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation, instituted 
@ tist ease on January 22 last. Cooper, not 
ha’ ing a license, took out his sister’s car 
ani was arrested, as arranged, and taken be- 
fore Magistrate Seott, who on the strength 
of :1 opinion of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral William H. Hargest that a chauffeur 
Was anyone who drove a motor car, in- 


flicted a fine of $10 and costs, which 
Cooper refused to pay on the ground that 
such an interpretation was unconstitu- 
tional. Attorneys G. Douglass Bartlett 
and Harold B. Beitler, representing the 
Quaker City Motor Club, argued the case 
for the defendant, while the common- 
wealth was represented by District Attor- 
ney Samuel P. Rotan and Charles E. Fox. 
After reciting the facts of the arrest and 
hearing Judge Staake’s voluminous opin- 
ion says: 

“The contention of the commonwealth is that 
the word ‘chauffeur,’ as used in section 5 of the 
act of April 27, 1909, P. L. 265, means any driver 
of a motor car or one who drives or operates a 
motor car, and that the word includes not only 
professional or paid operators or persons who 
operate motor cars as employes, but all operat- 
ors or other persons, whether they do or do not 
receive compensation, directly or indirectly, for 
their services in operating. Such a definition of 
the term. ‘chauffeur’ would appear to be a 


strained meaning, and one contrary to the mean- 
ing given to it in general use and to the accepted 


meaning of the word as used in the various 
motor vehicle statutes enacted and in force 
throughout the United States, without—as we 
are persuaded from a careful inspection of the 
statutes—a single exception. In the thirty-eight 
states in which motor vehicle laws have been 
enacted there is not one instance where the law 
has either defined the word ‘chauffeur’ to mean 
anything other than a paid operator, or employe, 
and where it has not been defined it has not been 
construed to mean anything else or anything 
more.”’ 


The judge then goes on to review the 
motor laws of the various states, all of 
which tend to show that a chauffeur gen- 
erally is understood to be a paid operator 
of a motor vehicle and not even qualified 
relative or friend of an owner, who may 
drive a car. This decision will affect the 
receipts of the motor car section of the 
state highway department to the extent 
of thousands of dollars annually and save 
a world of annoyance to owners generally, 
it is conceded by all. 
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EW YORK, March 16—Special tele- 

gram—While no one in authority will 
stand sponsor for the rumors that have 
been flating around since last week re- 
garding J. P. Morgan & Co. and the motor 
industry, the belief is well-grounded that 
there is more foundation to them than one 
would suppose. These rumors indicate pos- 
sible combinations among the General Mo- 
tors Co. and the United States Motor Co., 
Maxwell and possibly Studebaker, with 
the house of Morgan looming up in the 
background as an important factor in the 
deal. ; 

The Studebaker interests here, through 
William R. Ennis, president of the New 
York branch, deny that the company is 
trying to buy plants in Indianapolis, but 
admit Morgan is interested in the Stude- 
baker undertakings. Mr. Ennis states that 
the E-M-F company was purchased to 
eliminate the legal difficulties that existed 
between the two concerns. 

A deal of importance was reported today 
by the Maxwell-Briscoe company, which 
has purchased the Tichenor sales stable at 
3-7 West Sixty-first street, 75 feet frontage 
and 200 feet deep to Sixty-second street. 
The deal involves $600,000 it is said. 

As Detroit Views It 

Detroit, Mich., March 14—Nothing has 
interested the local motoring world so 
much in some time as the purchase by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, 
of the major part of the capital stock of 
the E-M-F Co., as announced last week. 
Here, as elsewhere, rumors of a _ huge 
merger with the United States Motor Co. 
and other large motor interests are persist- 
ent, but President Walter E. Flanders, who 
remains at the head of the company on a 
salary said to be $50,000 per year, denies 
that any such merger is contemplated. 
About the first thing he did on his return 
from New York last Thursday was to si- 
lence these rumors. However, the story 
will not down, and local tradesmen gen- 
erally are inclined to regard the deal as 
the first move toward the formation of a 
gigantic combination. 

Im any event, the deal is one that means 
much to Detroit. Already plans are on 
foot to increase the present capacity of 
the E-M-F plants one-third. The new 
board of directors, which consists of four 
members of the Morgan firm, Messrs. 
Studebaker and Fish, of the Studebaker 
Brothers Mfg. Co., and Mr. Flanders, held 
a meeting in New York immediately fol- 
lowing the closing of the transaction, and 
voted an appropriation of $100,000 for 
new buildings. This is said to be but the 
beginning of a broad policy of expansion. 
The extension of the plants will not be 
permitted to interfere with present oper- 
ations, however. Each of the plants will 
be pushed to capacity to supply dealers 
with ears already ordered. Mr. Flanders 
announces that there will be no change 
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Studebaker E-M-F Deal Confirmed 


in business policy. The new board, by 
resolution, has ratified all existing con- 
tracts with agents in all parts of the 
country. 

As a result of the sale, several E-M-F 
stockholders have reaped fortunes. Dr. 
J. B. Book, the retiring vice-president, and 
the largest individual stockholder, re- 
ceived about a million and a quarter for 
his holdings, 20,839 shares. Charles L. 
talms, former treasurer, drew down $600,- 
000 and President Flanders about $850,- 
000. Mr. Flanders still retains a small 
block of stock in the company. 

President Flanders is given great credit 
for the way in which he stood by the men 
who have assisted him in building up the 
concern and in making it so fine a prop- 
erty. In accordance with the company’s 
co-operative plan, blocks of stock had been 
set aside in the names of several of the 
department heads to be earned by them in 
addition to their salaries. Although this 
stock had not been earned in full, Mr. 
llanders, it is said, insisted that it should 
be so treated and the holders be paid for 
it in cash on the same basis the other 
stock was purchased. Those who profit by 
Mr. Flanders’ loyalty are: Thomas Wal- 
burn, factory manager of plant No. 1; 
Max Wollering, manager of plant No. 2; 
E. Le Roy Pelletier, advertising man- 
ager; Frank E. Fisher, assistant to the 
presiuent; Robert Brownson, general coun- 
sel and secretary to Mr. Flanders; F. A. 
Wade, purchasing agent, and Louis Logie, 
head of the order and parts department. 
A sum approximating $500,000 will be 
divided among these men, according to 
their holdings. 

All these employes will continue with 
the company in their present positions and 
on a liberal profit-sharing basis, as before. 

That some sort of an alliance exists be- 
tween the Morgan interests and the Stude- 
bakers is evident from the fact that the 
Studebaker holdings in the E-M-F were 
not purchased by the big financier. The 
Studebakers, too, are well represented on 
the board of directors, and the deal ter- 
minates the litigation pending between 
the E-M-F and the Studebakers. Four 
suits that have been hanging fire in the 
United States courts here were formally 
discontinued Friday. Immediately follow- 
ing Morgan’s purchase the Studebaker Ve- 
hicle Co. of New York, capitalized at 
$8,600,000, filed articles of association at 
Albany. The company is to manufacture 
motor cars and other vehicles and sup- 
plies. 

Contracts Will Be Respected 

South Bend, Ind., March 14—It is given 
out officially by the Studebakers that the 
legal contracts between the E-M-F com- 
pany and agents which have been made in 
the last few weeks will be carried out to 
the letter. This followed the announce- 
ment that the Studebaker Automobile Co. 





now is the owner of the E-M-F Co., of 
Detroit, having purchased nearly all the 
stock not previously owned by it, thus 
bringing to an end one of the most costly 
legal battles of the industry. Frederick 
S. Fish, general counsel for the Stude- 
baker Brothers Mfg. Co., and Clement 
Studebaker have returned from New York 
city, where last week they completed the 
transaction for the purchase of the E-M-}. 
Mr. Fish in an interview today stated 
that the transaction was merely the ac- 
quirement of the Michigan concern by the 
Studebakers with President Flanders re- 
taining a small interest. He also stated 
that the plants would continue to be oper- 
ated as before and that no changes were 
now in ‘contemplation. : 

‘‘The purchase price of the E-M-F was 
about six for one,’’ said Mr. Fish. He 
also said the Maxwell, Columbia and Brush 
plants were not included in the merger, 
nor was the American Simplex Motor Car 
Co., of Mishawaka, which had been re 
ported to be taken in the combination. 
Mr. Fish would not affirm nor deny that 
there were other companies that would 
later be taken in. 


NEW PACKARD MANAGER 

Detroit, March 15—Alvan Macauley has 
resigned as general manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., to become 
general manager of the Packard Motor 
Car Co. of Detroit, succeeding S. D. Wal 
don, who has been elected vice-president 
of the Packard company. This addition 
to the administrative staff of the Packard 
company is the natural result of the steady 
and remarkable growth of that company 
and the increased need of assistance for 
President H. B. Joy and Mr. Waldon in 
the conduct of the company’s business. 

Mr. Macauley has been general manager 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. for 
81-2 years and was one of the men asso- 
ciated with Joseph Boyer, directly re- 
sponsible for bringing the Burroughs plant 
to Detroit. Under his management the 
Burroughs business multiplied six times in 
volume. Mr. Macauley first obtained 
prominence in the commercial world as a 
patent lawyer, practicing in Washington. 
He gave up that practice to become asso- 
ciated with the National Cash Register 
Co. at Dayton, Ohio, which position he oc- 
cupied for 7 years. 

The Lozier Automobile Co. finally has 
secured a site for the $1,000,000 plant to 
be erected in this city. The company has 
purchased 60 acres running north of Mack 
avenue at the outer belt line railway. he 
price paid is said to have been in the 
neighborhood of $72,000. It is expected 
that the work of breaking ground wil! > 
gin in the very near future. 

Ground was broken last week for ‘¢ 
new sales building of the Ford Motor “0. 
at Woodward avenue and East Gr.nd 
boulevard. There is no more choice 1° 
tion for a showroom in the city, outsid« of 
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ihe very heart of the town. It is at the 
portal, so to speak, of the fashionable and 
rapidly developing North Woodward sec- 
tion, where motor cars are popular. Within 
the confines of this area are probably more 
car owners than could be found within a 
similar area anywhere in the United States 
and there are a lot more who will become 
willing prospects once the temptation is 
put in their way. That is evidently what 
Mr. Ford is planning to do, and why he 
chose the location. 

Further impetus has been given the mo- 
tor truck industry in Detroit by the or- 
ganization of the Cass Motor Truck Co., 
with a capital of $300,000. The incorpo- 
rators are John I. Turnbull, George G. Ep- 
stean, Alex. M. Spater and F. W. Fergu- 
son. The company will devote its atten- 
tion chiefly to the manufacture of a 1-ton 
capacity delivery wagon of the four-cylin- 
der, four-cycle type, with the motor under 
the hood. It will be of 30 horsepower, 
with progressive transmission and a double 
chain drive. The company’s line may be 
extended later to include laundry wagons, 
ambulances, patrol wagons, fire trucks, 
sight-seeing vehicles and heavy trucks. A 
delivery car of the type described already 
has been constructed, and, in fact, has 
been in actual operation for some time, 
having run over 2,000 miles. It weighs 
about 2,500 pounds. The car was designed 
by Adelbert Banta of this city. Negotia- 
tions for a site are now on and as soon as 
it is seeured, work on a factory will be 
tushed. The company expects to turn out 
about 200 cars the first year. Two of the 
incorporators, Messrs. Turnbull and Ep- 
stean, are prominent real estate dealers 
here. Mr. Spater is a member of Spater 
Brothers, wholesalers of |woodenware. 
Right in this connection comes the news 
that Mr. Epstean and Mr. Turnbull have 
purchased 971-3 feet on Woodward ave- 
nue, near Warren, but whether this prop- 
erty is to become the site of the new fac- 
tory is not made known by the parties who 
bought it. 

The Abbott Motor Co. has moved into 
its new factory at Beaufait avenue and 
Waterloo street and the plant is now be- 
ing pushed to the limit in an effort to fill 
the orders that have been coming in. The 
building just completed is but one wing of 
the plant as projected. Ground is being 
broken for the other section of the plant, 
which will be in operation before summer 
comes. 

The Chalmers company has opened nego- 
tiutions with several wireless telegraph 
companies operating in the United States 
for the equipment of a wireless telegraph 
ear for the coming Glidden tour. Accord- 
ing to present plans, the car will follow in 
the wake of the tour so that any accident 
or mishaps along the route may be prompt- 
ly reported and help summoned if neces- 
Saiy. This wireless service will be placed 
at the disposal of all the newspaper rep- 
Tesentatives accompanying the tour and 
Wwi'l be a decided innovation. 
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Another Step Taken in Selden Case 


EW YORK, March 15—A step to bring 
N the Columbia Motor Car Co. into the 
Selden case as a party complainant and 
to obtain a decree in the name of the Co- 
lumbia instead of the Electrie Vehicle Co. 
has been taken by the Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers, whose 
attorneys, Betts, Sheffield, Bentley & 
Betts, have secured from Judge Hough 
an order to show cause why the petition 
should not be granted and the supplemen- 
tal bill filed in the Ford suits and the 
suits against the Panhard and Levassor 
and the Neubauers. The order to show 
cause is returnable April 1 and the de- 
fendants must serve answering papers on 
or before March 28. 

Judge Hough also calls upon the defense 
to show cause why its time for pleading 
should not be limited to April 11 and why 
the time for taking testimony should not 
be limited, apportioned, and the scope of 
the testimony limited to the transfer of 
the interest set forth. 

Seventy-nine makers now are on the 
A. L. A. M. list, the recent concerns to be 
admitted being the Courier Car Co., of 
Dayton, O., maker of the Courier; W. H. 
McIntyre Co., of Auburn, Ind., the Mce- 
Intyre; Marquette Motor Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., the Rainier; Ohio Motor Car Co., 
Carthage, O., the Ohio; Smith Automobile 
Co., Topeka, Kan., the Great Smith; and 
the Speedwell Motor Car Co., Dayton, O., 
the Speedwell. The Flandrau Motor Car 
Co., of New York city, handling the Bra- 
sier, has been added to the list of im- 
porters licensed by the A. L. A. M. 


MOTOR’S INFLUENCE IN STRIKE 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 14—The fourth 
week of the local strike opened Saturday 
last with the transportation conditions 
slightly improved by reason of a larger 
number of cars in operation and the 
granting of an indulgence to the union 
taxicab operators. The strike officials ar- 
gued that with the taxicabs running, the 
business of the trolleys would be reduced 
accordingly. The Quaker City’s motor 
corps still is doing yeoman service, but 
the prospects for an early cessation of 
hostilities are not at all bright, the amal- 
gamate. union having this morning called 
out nearly every union man in the city. 
Idle men and open saloons spell trouble, 
and Commander Charles Swain’s men are 
preparing themselves accordingly. Twenty- 
one men now constitute the corps, and 
they are rendering service to the city 
which cannot be estimated in mere dol- 
lars and cents. With their aid riots are 
squelched in their incipiency, and although 
the undercurrent of hostility to the powers 
that be is evidenced desultorily by minor 
outbreaks, the police officials now seem to 
have the situation well in hand and are 
masters.of the situation. 

Meanwhile the only really happy people 


in the Quaker City are the motorists and 
the motor car dealers. The first-named can- 
not be inconvenienced by the transporta- 
tion tie-up; the latter have profited vastly 
by the object lesson given to that large 
portion of the moneyed class which has 
not yet invested in motor cars. Much of 
the phenomenal quickening of trade along 
the row may be attributed to the strike. 
Besides the numerous sales of new cars, 
the garages are working 24 hours a day 
—every day. Repair shops are driving 
their men to the limit. Cars which were 
practically candidates for the scrap-heap 
are being put in shape to tide over the 
emergency. Second-hand cars are going 
like hot cakes. Every cloud has a silver 
lining; indeed, that of the Quaker City 
has a golden lining—from the motor trades- 


_ man’s viewpoint. 


FERRYMEN FACE A PROBLEM 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 14—A meeting 
of ferry company superintendents was held 
here last Thursday to discuss ways and 
means of enforcing section 4472 of the re- 
vised statutes, which prohibits the carry- 
ing of motor ears with engines running 
and lights burning. The law at present 
imposes a fine on the owners of boats 
which fracture the statute, and the stated 
object of the ferry people was to secure 
an amendment to the law whereby the 
motorist who attempts to cross the river 
with lights burning and engine running 
ean be made to obey the law. It devel- 
oped that several fires had occurred re- 
cently from dripping oil and gasoline. It 
was decided to forward a protest to Super- 
vising Inspector General Uhler, who will 
consult with the solicitor of the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor with a view 
to securing prompt action before the open- 
ing of the touring season complicates the 
present situation. 


SUPPORT FOR CROXTON-KEETON 

Columbus, O., March 14—The board of 
trade of Massillon, O., after hearing the 
report of a special committee on the finan- 
cial condition and business methods of the 
Croxton-Keeton Motor Car Co., of that 
place, adopted a long series of resolutions 
in which it pledged financial support to 
the enterprise, which is desiring to erect 
large additions and increase its output. It 
is proposed to increase the capital to $500,- 
000 common and $250,000 preferred stock, 
of which $300,000 of the common has been 
subscribed. The preferred is 7 per cent 
cumulative. Every subscriber of the pre- 
ferred stock will receive 20 per cent of 
the amount in common stock as a bonus. 
The report shows that it is the policy of 
the company to specialize in commercial 
vehicles such as taxicabs, delivery wagons 
and trucks. Massillon capital is rapidly be- 
ing invested in the concern, which is re- 
ported to be prospering. 
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Boston Retail Sales Phenomenal 


OSTON, Mass., March 12—-Boston’s mo- and unlicensed cars in the shows here, 


tor show ended tonight with a record 
surpassing anything in the way of exhi- 
bitions held here in recent years. The at- 
tendance, for the week went very close 
to 225,000 people, which is nearly 50,000 
more than a year ago. The building was 
crowded day and night and the special 
dollar day Wednesday saw more people 
there than in the preceding nights. The 
show was blessed with 6 successive days 
of nice sunshine, fine days for demonstrat- 
ing. 

As a retail selling show it proved a gold 
mine for the dealers. More than one of 
the men identified with the show expressed 
the opinion that when the figures could be 
compiled and the orders checked “up it 
would be found that the dealers had over- 
sold and would have to return deposits 
later unless they could dig up cars from 
agents in other territory. 

It is hard to get an estimate of the 
orders booked, but with an average of at 
least ten cars for each make that would 
run the sales close to the 1,000 mark. That 
some of the larger concerns placed orders 
for many more than ten is well known, 
their figures going closer to fifty. The peo- 
ple just flocked into the show ready to get 
cars. One agent really booked 119 orders, 
and a gasoline car shown here for the first 
time got thirty-five orders. 


The best feature of the selling situation 
here is the fact that many of the orders 
were received from men in various sections 
of New England, where the snow still is 
on the ground, and where later the roads 
will be impassible because of the mud un- 
til the sun has baked the highways. So 
these men will not be looking for their 
cars until along about June. This will 
give the dealers a chance to supply their 
city orders and then take care of the 
others and satisfy about everybody. 

There was only one change of an agency 
made during the week. That was the Cad- 
illac that has been handled by Alvan T. 
Fuller for many years. He also has the 
Packard. The announcement that he had 
lost the Cadillac was no very great sur- 
prise to those who have followed the trend 
of Packard policy as outlined in other 
cities, The new agent is Alfred Measure. 
He began in the tire trade and later went 
to the Packard, where he was Mr. Fuller’s 
right-hand man. 

The news feature of the week was the 
formation of the Boston Association of 
Licensed Automobile Dealers. It was 
brought about quietly and incorporated, 
and then the news was sprung during the 
middle of the show. It came just after the 
A. L. A. M. had printed the advertisement 
about the Selden patent and the Ford peo- 
ple came back with their announcement. 
Naturally it created some talk about the 
future of shows in Boston, for there never 
has been any distinction between licensed 


which have been run by the dealers’ asso- 
ciation, and in it were some of the unli- 
censed men who hold stock. The men who 
handle licensed cars, however, are in the 
majority and the officers elected are the 
same as those of the dealers’ association. 
It looks as if the next show might be a 
licensed one solely. 1f it is, the unlicensed 
men may get together and hold a show of 
their own, and so Boston would then be 
like New York formerly was and have two 
shows. 

The officers of the new association are 
as follows: President, John H. MacAdam, 
agent for the Columbia and Stearns; vice- 
president, J. S. Hathaway, manager of the 
White branch; treasurer, F. A. Hinchcliffe, 
manager of the Winton branch; secretary, 


_ Chester I. Campbell, manager of the Bos- 


ton show, directors, the officers and J. W. 
Maguire, agent for the Pierce-Arrow; J. 
W. Bowman, agent for the Stevens-Duryea 
and the Everitt; F. E. Wing, agent for the 
Marmon; A. P. Underhill, agent for the 
Knox; C. F. Whitney, agent for the Alco 
and Stoddard-Dayton; and E. A. Gilmore, 
of the Whitten-Gilmore Co., agent for the 
Chalmers and Hudson. There are in Bos- 
ton about forty dealers handling licensed 
cars, some of them two or three makes, so 
that approximately sixty manufacturers are 
represented in the new association. In the 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association 
there are thirty-six dealers. — 

There were more manufacturers, sales 
agents and others connected with the in- 
dustry at the show this year than at- all 
the other shows combined. 


GYMKHANA FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 14—An excep- 
tionally unique series of gymkhana con- 
tests has been arranged by the contest 
committee of the Indianapolis Automobile 
Trade Association, to be held on the after- 
noon of March 31. The events will be in 
connection with the program of the annual 
motor show, which opens March 28. There 
will be six contests. The first section will 
be a balloon contest, ten toy balloons to 
be placed along the course, one half on 
each side. Those on the right side must 
be crushed by the right front wheel, and 
those on the left side by the left front 
wheel. A circus ring will follow, in which 
a ring will be suspended 5 feet above the 
heads of the contestants, and the compan- 
ion of each contestant will be obliged to 
throw his hat through the ring. Section 3 
will be a juggling contest, in which a con- 
fetti course between obstructions is to be 
followed, the companion of the contestant 
to carry a ball in a receptacle to the end 
of the course. A cane contest will be the 








next, in which rings must be thrown over 
five pins along the course, numbered, 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 respectively, and carrying a 
penalty in points equal to the number of 


the pin for failure to ring the pin. The — 


fifth section will be a potato race. Each 
contestant will be given ten potatoes to be 
thrown into as many receptacles along the 
course. The last section will be the well 
known teeter board contest. 


A, A. A. LEADERS MEET 

Boston, Mass., March 12—There was not 
very much doing in Boston show week as 
far as meetings of big organizations were 
concerned, the only thing of importance 
being the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the A. A. A. Some of the trades- 
men from the west at the show had an 
idea that the proposition to change the 
route of the Glidden tour this year by 
starting at Indianapolis instead of at Cin- 
cinnati might come up and be disposed of 
by the contest board. The matter was not 
considered. One of the officials of the 
A. A. A. stated to the Motor Age repre- 
sentative that there was no change likely, 
as the start had been committed to Cin- 
cinnati. When some of the Indianapolis 
men were asked about it they did not seem 


. to mind it. A few of them wanted to 


know where Cincinnati compared with In- 
dianapolis as a motor center. 

The A. A. A. meeting brought a number 
of officials together. Touring, good roads 
and contest matters were discussed. Inci- 
dentally the thirty-fourth state association 
was added to the A. A. A. family. The lat- 
est addition is the Florida organization of 
nine clubs, and the news with the appli- 
cation indicated that that state has the 
good roads fever with a rising temperature. 
The Savannah Automobile Club was also 
an accepted applicant for active member- 
ship and a state association will soon be 
formed in Georgia. State bodies are as- 








Toledo Gives up Show Idea 


Toledo, O|, March 14—It having been de- 
cided that the Coliseum is not large enough 
to supply the demands for space, the To- 
ledo show, which was to have been held 
March 28 to April 2, has been declared off. 
In its stead during the week of March 28 
to April 2, local dealers have decided upon 
a general opening display week. At that 
time each dealer will make and conduct his 
own display in the local rooms of the con- 
cern. Madison avenue will be brilliantly 
illuminated, and it is thought that all 
vacant store rooms on the street will be 
rented for temporary use during the week. 
Entertainment will be provided for vis- 
itors and prospective buyers by the dit- 
ferent dealers. The expenses for gener:! 
publicity work will be equally divided, but 
in the matter of arranging displays each 
individual will work out his own ideas. 
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_sured in Oregon, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and New Hampshire. 

Touring information plans occupied much 
of the time of the meeting and final action 
was taken on arrangements that have been 
in the making since President Speare be- 
gan his own administration in December, 
his occupancy of the chief office before 
that consisting of filling out the unfinished 
term of William H. Hotchkiss of Buffalo, 
who resigned. 

Chairman Butler, of the contest board, 
said the schedule of events for the coming 
season was a lengthy one, embracing all 
sorts of: endurance, economy and speed 
competitions. For the national reliability 
tour in June for the Glidden trophy, start- 
ing from Cincinnati and concluding at Chi- 
eago, inquiries indicate that the entry list 
will be the largest in the history of this 
big annual run. After adjournment the 
directors spent some time looking over the 
show, which they pronounced second to 
none, and then became the guests of Pres- 
ident Speare at a luncheon. 

Speaking of the 1910 touring informa- 
tion of the A. A. A., President Speare said: 
‘‘From the national headquarters at New 
York it will be possible, when the regular 
touring season opens a few week hence, 
to obtain the most complete information 
available for touring in any part of this 
country or Canada. Chairman Powell 
Evans, of the touring information board, 
has just secured the services of the most 
competent man in the country for this par- 
ticular work. 


VELIE SUES AN AGENT 
Chicago, March 12—Refusal on the part 
of the Kopmeier Motor Car Co. of Milwau- 
kee to retain the Velie agency because of 
the car not being licensed has been fol- 
lowed by a suit, which has been filed by the 
Velie company against the Kopmeier com- 


pany. 








Good Show at Des Moines 


Des Moines, Ia., March 14—For a first 
attempt, the show promoted by the local 
dealers, which closed last night after a 
5-day run, was a decided success, the gate 
receipts showing that 16,000 people had 
paid to see the latest things in motor cars 
and accessories. So successful was the 
affair and so well pleased are the trades- 
men that already plans are being made 
for next year, when it is proposed to hold 
the show at the state fair grounds, and 
to ald to the interest it is planned to also 
Tun several track events. The show was 
held in the Coliseum, and a list of ex- 
hibi‘ors ineluded all the prominent makes 
in the country. In the way of decoration 
the »nilding was decked with hundreds of 


pen. nts and streamers, while the booths 
and side walls were strung with artificial 
Vine: 
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English Favor Tar Macadam Roads 


ONDON, March 4.—The current issue 
L of the Royal Automobile Club Journal 
contains the report of the dust and dustless 
roads committee for last year. The fea- 
ture of the report is the excerpt from a 
book on ‘‘Dustless Roads and Tar Mac- 
adam,’’ writen by Walker Smith, city en- 
gineer of Edinburg, who handles his sub- 
ject well, as follows: 


It is perhaps a truism that it is not the roads 
that cause the dust, but the vehicles that pass 
over them, and it is a matter for consideration 
as to which class of vehicle really produces the 
most dust. The majority of the public, and es- 
pecially the owners of horses and horse-drawn 
vehicles, will contend that it is the suction of 
the pneumatic tires of motor cars and the pro- 
pelling action of their driving wheels that loosen 
the binding of the road and leave the surface 
gg friable, and disintegrated, and that with 
the surface once loose and disintegrated the 
dust is drawn up by the wheels and dispersed by 
the strong draught passing under the fast-tray- 
eling motor car. This action of loosening and 
disintegration, it is asserted, is also much aggra- 
vated by the studded tires and other non-slip de- 
vices that are attached to the wheels of motor 
cars. 

It will be contended, and especially by those 
who are more particularly interested in motor 
ears, that the controlling element in the eyes of 
road makers has up to the present been the 
horse, and that to the requirements of the horse 
have been entirely sacrificed those of self-pro- 
pelled vehicles; that the shoes of the horse, par- 
ticularly when armored with claws or calkers, 
have been far more destructive to the carriage- 
way surface than the driving wheels of road mo- 
tors; and that the scarifying action of powerful 
blows by a horse is far more pronounced and se- 
rious than any effect of motor cars. The per- 
cussive strain that is thrown upon a road by 
this means by one horse in a single day, reduced 
to pounds weight, is certainly very startling; 
and motorists further consider that the steel 
tire of the ordinary horse-drawn vehicle is far 
more abrading in its effect than is the resilient 
tire of the motor car. 

No doubt each of these contributes to a con- 


siderable extent to the creation of dust, but the . 


main factor in the creation of dust is undoubt- 
edly the fact that tne binding of a macadam 
road, as at present constructed is insufficiently 
good. It is yer recognized that the chief 
causes of the dust itself—not its dissemination 
—upon the carriage way are: The exudation in 
times of wet of the very binding with which the 
road has originally been bound together, supple- 
mented by the additional amount of mud which 
has been caused by the friction of the stones 
inter se, through not being held firmly together 
in their places by a strong cementitious binder; 
and the mud which works to the surface through 
the insufficient foundation of the macadam ow- 
ing to the comparatively loose condition of an 
ordinary macadam road. All this mud, upon 
drying, becomes dust, and, in addition, a certain 
amount will be caused by the mud carried by 
the wheels of agricultural carts on to country 
roads from —, fields, and by sweepings 
from forecourts and houses in town districts. 
Of course, the character of the road stone em- 
ployed plays an important part in this subject; 
but whatever may be the cause or causes of the 
creation of the dust, ¢here seems to be little or 
no difference of opinion, even amoug motorists 
themselves, as to the enormous power of raising 
and dispersion of dust possessed by fast-travel- 
ing motor cars. lt has been suggested that the 
build of the car could be improved so as to rem- 
edy the defect, and while it must be the gener- 
ally accepted belief amongst those who have had 
any es in this subject that a car stand- 
ing well above the ground with a clear smooth 
underbody will produce less dust than a car 
built nearer to the ground and with an uneven 
underbody, there does not at present appear to 
be any particular prescription which may be 
laid down as a guide to the car builder. It has 
been further suggested that if the maximum 
speed of motor cars were reduced to 10 miles an 
hour in lieu of 20 miles an hour, as at present 
allowed, the dust nuisance would thereby be 
more or less abated; so far, however, is this 
from becoming a frobable statutory condition, 
that there appears to be more likelihood that 
the 20 miles speed limit may be altogether abol- 
ished in accordance with the recommendation of 
the royal commission. As the royal commission 
appears to have found, it is clear that for a sub- 
stantial diminution of tne dust we must look to 
the condition, construction, and treatment of 
roads. This being accepted—as the author ac- 


cepts it—and if the cause of our trouble is the 








advent and use of the motor car, it would be 
well at once to consider to what extent the 
motor industry has grown, so as to form a pos- 
sible estimate of the extent of its future growth, 
and thus to realize what is the ultimate traffic 
to be especially catered to. We may thus possi- 
bly appreciate also what the probable result to 
the condition of our highways will be if the 
growth of motor cars continue, and if there be 
no serious and practical attempt to solve the 
problem with which we are faced. 


It is the belief of the committee that 
the binding makes or mars the macadam- 
ized road and that if macadam roads are 
to be constructed to meet the needs of the 
present day traffic a bituminous binding 
or matrix must be employed. The com- 
mittee believes that the application of tar 
either by hand or machine is the most 
effective way of rendering roads dustless. 
Comparisons are made in the case of Ful- 
ham, where a very light waterproofing 
dressing was given where in 1908-9 only 
190 tons of sweepings and mud per mile, 
instead of 390 tons as formerly, were re- 
moved, which is taken to prove that not 
only was the amount of material worn by 
the traffic from the surface greatly re- 
duced, but that the working up of the 
subsoil to the surface also was prevented 
by the application of tar. 

Interesting facts resulted from letters 
sent to surveyors in the south of England, 
covering 4,513 miles of main roads. It 
was shown that the length of roads tarred 
and rendered dustless has increased from 
393 miles or 91-2 per cent in 1908 to 657 
miles or about 16 per cent in the year un- 
der review. 

Remaking the whole of the surface of 
the road with tar macadam is favored as 
a more permanent mode of treatment. 

Several surveyors have introduced an 
intermediate method, which is likely to 
be of great importance in improving the 
narrower second class roads. In place of 
relaying the whole width of the road with 
macadam, the worn portions: or tracks 
which have been made by the traffic have 
been cut out and filled in squarely and 
smoothly with the best class of tar ma- 
eadam, well beaten in and afterwards 
rolled, and the whole surface of the road 
afterwards tarred superficially. This gives 
two broad smooth tracks, which offer the 
least resistance to the vehicles, so that 
motorists, in common with the other traf- 
fic, prefer to use these tracks, and the 
wear and tear of the rest of the road are 
thereby saved. 


BATTERY DEAL CONSUMMATED 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 14—The Elec- 
trie Storage Battery Co., of Philadelphia, 
has acquired all the patents and rights of 
the Westinghouse Storage Battery Co. The 
Westinghouse Storage Battery Co. owned 
all the rights of the General Storage Bat- 
tery Co. and the storage battery interests 
and patents of the Westinghouse Machine 
Co. From this time on the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co. will have the sole right 
to manufacture Westinghouse batteries, it 
is announced this week. 
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Germany Proud of Year’s Record 


ERLIN, Feb. 24—The banner year for 
the German industry so far has been 
1909. All former records were broken for 
the amount of business done in every 
branch of the growing German trade. Ac- 
cording to the government statistics, cars, 
parts, accessories and motor cycles of a 
total value of $7,870,350 were exported by 
the German manufacturers, while similar 
products, valued at $2,688,500, were im- 
ported into Germany. Thus Germany sold 
$5,181,850 more of goods than it bought. 
Before giving some of the interesting 
data in detail let it be known that the 
United States contributed to no small ex- 
tent in bringing about the splendid export 
record of the German industrials. While 
the importation of American-made cars and 
parts amounts to a comparatively insignifi- 


cant sum, the exports to the United States - 


occupy the top of the list when one combines 
the exports of cars and parts. In the sta- 
tistics at hand the vaiue of the goods is 
not given, but the weight, the total being 
12,733,600 pounds, or more than four times 
as much as in 1908 and four times as much 
as the exports of similar parts to Great 
Britain, Germany’s second best customer. 
As for complete cars—touring cars only— 
the United States is fifth on the list, but 
at that it imported in 1909 more than four 
times as much as in 1908. No wonder the 
German manufacturers are becoming more 
and more interested in the future of the 
American industry. 

The official records show that during 
1909 there were exported from Germany 
1,838 complete cars, or 687 more than in 
1908. The value of these 1,838 cars was 
$4,209,250, or an average of $2,279 per car, 
while the value of the 1,151 cars exported 
in 1908 was $2,621,250, or $2,290 as aver- 
age value per car. ‘These figures do not 
include industrial or commercial vehicles, 
of which there were exported 156 last year, 
their value being $439,850, or $2,819 per 
vehicle. In 1908 the 141 exported vehicles 
had a value of $462,500, or $3,280 per car. 

Parts and accessories valued at $2,897,- 
750 were exported by Germany last year, 
while in 1908 this same item totaled in 
value only $1,347,500. The motor cycles 
exported were valued respectively at $323,- 
500 in 1909 and at $253,750 in 1908. 

In 1909 the Germans imported 1,214 com- 
plete touring cars, or eleven fewer than in 
1908. The value placed upon the 1909 im- 
ported cars was $2,318,500 and $2,529,000 
in 1908. The average value per car im- 
ported was $1,909 last year and $2,064 in 
1908. There were imported thirteen 
more commercial vehicles than in 1908, 
when the number was forty-six, the value 
$108,250, or $2,353 per vehicle. The fifty- 
nine imported last year were valued at 
$146,000, or $2,474 per vehicle. Parts to 
the value of $184,750 were imported, as 
against $209,500 worth in 1908. Fewer 
motor cycles were imported, but their 


value increased, the total amount credited 
being $39,250, instead of $36,000, as in 
1908. 

In comparing the statisties of 1909 with 
1908 it is shown that the total value of 
touring and commercial cars. exported by 
Germany in 1909 was $4,649,100, or $1,565,- 
350 more than in 1908. The total value of 
the similar products imported was $2,464,- 
500, or $172,750 less than in 1908. Thus, 
in 1909 the value of the cars exported was 
$2,184,600 greater than that of those im- 
ported, and showed an increase of $1,738,- 
100 over the total of 1908. 

France, which heretofore. has been Ger- 
many’s best customer for complete touring 
cars, only occupies fourth place in the rec- 
ord list for 1909. Furthermore, the French- 
men bought fewer cars than in 1908, fall- 
ing off amounting to 19 per cent. Austria 
occupies the place of honor, having pur- 
chased 66 per cent more cars than in 1908. 
Russia is a good second, having increased 
its purchases of the German-made ears by 
31 per cent. Great Britain is third, having 
an increase of 20 per cent to its credit for 
the past year. The United States is fifth 


on the list, as already mentioned. Them 


comes Holland, Italy, Denmark, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Roumania, Argentina, Nor- 
way, Spain, Dutch India, British South Af- 
rica, Sweden, Mexico and Siam. Every 
one of these countries has bought more 
from Germany in 1909 than in 1908, and 
some of these countries have bought all 
the way from twice to fifteen times the 
amount bought the year before, which goes 
to show what the German manufacturers, 
their agents or representatives, have done 
during the last few years. 

What a contrast when looking at the rec- 
ords of the cars imported into Germany! 
France still occupies the first position, the 
cars imported from that country represent- 
ing close to 50 per cent of the total cars 
imported into Germany. Nevertheless, as 
compared with 1908, the French imports 
have decreased. So have those from Bel- 
gium, from Italy, from Austria and the 
United States. Only the imports from 
Great Britain and Switzerland increased. 
All this refers to touring ears only. 

The commercial-car records show that 
last year there was an increase in the im- 
portation of French industrial vehicles of 
nearly 50 per cent, and a decrease in those 
coming from Switzerland, which, however, 
are ‘still very respectable. The exporta- 
tion of German-made commercial cars 
shows a decided increase to Brazil, Great 
Britain and Austria, and a very big de- 
crease to Russia. 


The United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland and Belgium 
were the best customers last year of Ger- 
man motors and parts, all these countries 
showing an increase in their purchases 
over their record for 1908. As for the im- 
portation of motor car parts, which does 





not amount to a great deal, France and 
Denmark were the two countries which 
sold most to the Germans. From further 
records of the government it is shown that 
in 1907 the German ‘manufacturers export- 
ed $807,500 more motors and other motor 
ear parts than they imported. In 1908 
there was a further good increase, it to- 
taling $1,137,500, while last year the plus 
value of the export side amounted to the 
remarkable sum of. $2,690,000. 

The following table shows the total 
value of the touring cars, commercial ve- 
hicles and motor cycles imported and ex- 
ported. The increase or decrease from 
year to year also is shown: 








Year Export 
on, Ear wee bee treo Tels! Se 
WEE soit Oe, cow aid hate 1,362,500+ $ 642,500 
NG eid ack dv oa 1,652,500+- 290,000 
PONEES.s siorsie De we 3,270,000-+- 1,617,500 
3 arene peer 4,500,000+- 1,230,000 
AE ean era 5,260,000+ 760,000 
PE Nia vis Keene aes 3,617,500— 1,642,500 
ae eee eer ia 3,337,500— 280,000 
BODO as Ok cee vee 4,972,500+ 1,635,000 
Total ..........$28,692,500+ $4,252,500 
Year * Import 
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Wes divi siceiarkbe aes 967,500+ $ 565,000 
1 RE RGA, DD cree 1,402,500+ 435,000 
Br a Ob: SEER Soe eaten 1,945,000+ 542,500 
1) | ER eae ae 3,510,000+ 1,565,000 
DE 6 SURES ig ees 4,942,500+- 1,432,500 
cc RR Gee eet ea 4,495,000— 447,500 
BUM. iio e ep arose a ceeds 2,672,500— 1,822,500 
BO ios SA Ria eke te 2,507 ,500— 165,000 
DOR Saws treed $22,845,000+ $2,105,000 


FOREIGN SPEEDOMETER TEST 

Geneva, Feb. 20—The special technical 
committee appointed by the Swiss govern- 
ment and consisting of the president of 
the Swiss Automobile Club and members 
of the Swiss federal technical committee, 
which was directed to examine twenty-one 
different speed indicators which had been 
submitted for examination, has completed 
its work and reported that not one of the 
devices presented was found sufficiently 
efficient. It had been the intention of sev- 
eral provincial authorities to make it com- 
pulsory for all motor cars to be equipped 
with speed indicators, but as a result of 
the recent tests made with the twenty-one 
devices the authorities decided to let the 
matter stand as it is. 





FOREIGN DATES CHANGED 

Paris, Feb. 24—Since the recent meeting 
of those interested in the making of the 
European sporting schedule some changes 
have been made as to dates. The show at 
Vienna will open May 1 and close October 
1. The touring car reliability trials of 
the Automobile Club of Roumania will 
take place May 14 and 15. The Spanish 
voiturette road race, the Copa Catalunya, 
will be run May 29. The industrial ve- 
hicle trials promoted by the Automobile 
Club of France will take place August 1 
to September 15. The annual kilome‘er 
and 5-kilometer speed trials of Salon wil! 
be run off August 15. The Mount Ve» 
troux hill-climb has been advanced a week 
and is to take place August 21. ‘he 
twelfth annual show of the Automol le 
Club of France is announced to take pl: ce 
December 3 to 18 inclusive. _The date “°F 





the show promoted by the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association of France is 
not yet announced, but will open some 
time during the latter part of October and 
run for probably no Jess than a week in 
November. The first meeting of Ostend 
will be held July 13 to 16, while the sec- 
ond one is scheduled for September 3 to 6. 
The first meeting will consist of speed 
trials and a reliability run, while in Sep- 
tember there will be the annual touring 
ear and voiturette road races. 





GERMAN DEALERS ORGANIZE 

Berlin, Feb. 24—Dealers from all over 
Germany met in Berlin last Sunday at the 
special meeting of the German Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, an organization 
which was formed last November. The 
dealers have organized for the purpose of 
mutual benefit. In other words, it is 
claimed that the German dealers are get- 
ting so little out of their sales that they 
barely are able to meet their living ex- 
penses. Of course, as in all thimgs, there 
are exceptions, and there are several mem- 
bers of the associations who are wealthy. 
It appears that an association known as 
the Automobile Material Verband—motor 
car supplies association—has thus far been 
getting the lion’s share in the parts and 
accessories business, and that the manu- 
facturers of these goods allowed them a 
much bigger discount than to the car deal- 
ers. Now an agreement seems to have 
been reached, as it is snnounced that here- 
after the big tire concerns like Continen- 
tal, Peter, Dunlop and Michelin will only 
sell to the supply dealers at regular list 
prices. Furthermore, concerns like Opel, 
Benz, Daimler, N. A. G., Adler, etc., have 
informed the dealers’ association that they 
will do all they can in getting about a 
condition which will make it possible for 
them to earn more. 


MOTOR CARS IN CHINA 

Berlin, Feb. 24—The German consul-gen- 
eral for China, writing from Shanghai to 
his government concerning the motor out- 
look in China, says that at the present 
time there are about 200 cars in operation 
in Shanghai. Of the number only five are 
Three of them 
are used by physicians and two by mem- 
bers of a German concern dealing in mo- 
tor ears. The greatest number of cars in 
use are French and English machines. Al- 
though the roads are mostly very bad, 
there is no doubt a great future in store 
fcr the motor car, because in the first place 
tl» Europeans residing there are buyers, 
aid because the wealthy Chinamen are also 
b ginning to purchase them. The consul 
ti nks that even if it does not pay at 
p sent to spend money in introducing 
G:rman ears, it surely will result ulti- 
n:tely in a profitable business. The lead- 
iv. eoneern dealing in motor ears is that 
oi Sonnet Brothers, Frenchmen, who re- 
e tly completed the construction of a 
m dern garage. There is another French- 


of German construction. 
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French Count Cars and Horses 


ARIS, Feb. 25.—Is the motor car driving 
P out of existence the horse-drawn vehicle, 
the bicycle and the horse? The question 
often is diseussed and in general it seems 
to be the opinion that the horse will dis- 
appear in the course of years, but French 
government records seem to show that 
there is little, in facet, no foundation, to 
believe that the horse, the bicycle or the 
horse-drawn vehicles are decreasing. The 
statistics show that in 1897 there were in 
France 1,208,717 horses which were sub- 
jected to taxation, which means that they 
were not horses belonging to farmers, to 
street car or cab companies or horses used 
by the government and the municipalities. 
In 1908 the number of taxable horses was 
1,324,151, showing an increase of 115,434 
horses in 10 years, for the whole of France. 
When the figures for Paris alone are taken 


the situation is radically different, for in 


1897 there were 13,394 horses subject to 
taxes, while in 1908 only 7,187 were found. 
This shows a decrease of 6,207 in 10 years, 
or nearly 50 per cent. 

Vehicles for which taxes had to be paid, 
which inelude all kinds of two or four- 
wheeled vehicles, except those operated by 


publie transpert companies, by the govern- 
ment and municipalities, numbered 1,518,- 
349 for the whole of France in 1897. In 
1908 the number had inereased to 1,689,- 
375, or 171,026 more. For the city of Paris 
the records, as in the case of the horse, 
show a big decrease. In 1897 there were 
13,845 vehicles in Paris subject to taxes, 
while in 1908 there remained only 7,292, 
or a drop of nearly 50 per cent in 10 years. 
The number of four-wheeled vehicles, which 
was 11,793 in 1897, dropped to 5,871, and 
the number of two-wheeled vehicles, which ° 
had been 2,052, dropped to 1,421. 

France had 307,874 tax-paying bicycles 
in 1897. in 1902 the number was 979,677, 
and in 1908 it totaled 2,271,809. For Paris, 
however, there is recorded a decrease from 
277,300 bicycles taxed in the capital in 
1905 te only 262,500 in 1908, or a decrease 
of 14,800 in 3 years. During practically 
the same period the number of motor cars 
subject to taxes increased from 1,672 in 
1899 to 37,586 in 1908. Fully four-fifths 
of the 1,672 cars taxed in France in 1899 
were located in Paris. In 1908 the record 
for Paris was 7,214. The French motorists 
aré surprised by the count. 








owned garage, the Shanghai Automobile 
Garage. The American Trading Co. and 
the British concern, Horse Bazar Co., Ltd., 
also deal in motor cars. 


LONDON IS COSMOPOLITAN 

London, Feb. 25—Motor cars made in 
eight different countries are handled in 
London. All told, 133 different car manu- 
facturers are represented either through 
agents or branch houses. Of this number 
seventy-eight are of British construction, 
twenty-six come from France, eight from 
Germany, six from Belgium, five from 
Italy, four from the United States, four 
from Switzerland and two from Austria. 
The American cars handled in the British 
metropolis are the White steamer and gas- 
oline cars, the agents being located in Car- 
low street, N. W.; the Mitchell, which is 
located at 20 Conduit street, W.; the Ford, 
at 55 Shaftesbury avenue, W., and the Ca- 
dillae, at 19 Heddon street, W. 


AFTER CONGRESSMAN MANN 

Chieago, March 14—Pressure is being 
brought te bear upon Congressman James 
R. Mann, who represents Illinois in Con- 
gress, and who is chairman of the com- 
mittee having in hand the federal leg- 
islation bill, by the Chicago Motor Club, 
which is co-operating with the American 
Automobile Association to win over Con- 
gressman Mann to the motorists’ side. 
Congressman Mann is said to have de- 
elared the Cocks bill unconstitutional, and 
it is feared that his influence may injure 
the chances of the measure getting out of 
the committee. However, the Chicago 
Motor Club members not only are send- 


ing out letters to the congressman them- 
selves, urging that he support the meas- 
ure, but also the trade members of the 
organization have taken it upon them- 
selves to aid in the matter by writing 
their customers to do what they can with 
the congressman. The Chicago Motor Club 
has grown wonderfully this year, 125 
members having been admitted at the 
quarterly meeting, whick brings the total 
membership to 392. 





MEEKER AGAIN ON TRAIL 
Portland, Ore., March 12—Ezra Meeker, 
with his famous team of oxen and replica 


‘of the old-time wagon, started from The 


Dalles, Ore., on Tuesday for another trans- 
continental trip across the country, fol- 
lowing the old Oregon trail. The distance 
to be traveled will be 2,200 miles, and the. 
trip will cost upwards of $5,000, the objeet 
of the trip being to mark the trail 
throughout its length. The trip was made 
in 1906 by Mr. Meeker, attention being 
given principally to granite monuments in 
towns, but he now plans to indicate the 
trail continuously and to set posts at points 
suitable for permanent monuments or 
markers. Meeker is in his eightieth year. 
One of the results he hopes to accomplish 
is to arouse publie sentiment to the point 
where congress will pass the bill now pend- 
ing appropriating $50,000 for the trail 
and authorizing the president to appoint 
a committee to supervise the erection of 
monuments and markers. The final result, 
Meeker thinks, will be the establishment 
of a national highway along the Oregon 
trail, which will be a model one. 
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TEMPERATURE AND SPEEDOMETERS 

EW YORK—Editor Motor Age—We 

note the issuance of a United States 
patent for an electro-magnetic adjusting 
device for correcting the inaccuracy in 
magnetic speed indicators due to tempera- 
ture variation. We have been using one of 
the extensively advertised speed indicators 
and always have been led to believe by the 
manufacturers of this instrument that this 
magnetic speed indicator is absolutely ac- 
curate under all conditions. The issuance 
of this patent proves absolutely that there 
is a variation in all types of speed indi- 
cators where there is a braking effect due 


to the eddy currents developed on a metal. 


disk moving in a magnetic field. As we 
have been using this instrument for im- 
portant tests and rely upon its accuracy, 
we should like to know if Motor Age can 
tell us what the variation due to tempera- 
ture changes actually is, in one of these 
magnetic speed indicators, as we would 
like to make the necessary corrections to 
obtain true readings. No doubt others 
have made this same inquiry.—W. B. 
Harding. 

As the temperature rises above the point 
at which the instrument is calibrated the 
indication falls slightly below the exact 
speed, and as the temperature falls the 
speed shown is slightly above the actual. 
The error is so slight as to be entirely neg- 
ligible, excepting in cases of such extreme 
temperatures as would prevent any exten- 
sive use of the motor car, or where the 
instrument is to be used for purposes re- 
quiring scientific accuracy. Manufactur- 
ers of magnetic speedometers are prepared 
to furnish a table of corrections where 
scientific accuracy is desired, such as is 
ordinarily used in laboratories. 

REAR AXLE HOUSINGS ; 

Tama, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
advise through the Readers’ Clearing 
House columns the comparative cost of a 
cast steel housing for a rear axle and a 
pressed steel housing like Timken’s new 
1910 housing for rear axles; also compara- 
tive strength of the two.—Subscriber. 

It is generally understood that pressed 
steel housings for rear axles are consider- 
ably cheaper than steel castings. This is 
particularly the case where quantity is 
a factor. Roughly speaking, malleable 
iron housings cost less than 5 cents a 
pound, and steel tubing 7 or 8 cents a 
pound. An axle housing of pressed steel 
should not cost much over 3 cents a pound 
and would weigh considerably less than 
the otaer type. Several manufacturers do 
not consider that the pressed steel housing 
will compare with the housing in which 
a steel casting is used for the differ- 
ential and steel tubes for the axle part. 





| The Readers Clearing House 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In this' department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of tong subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








READERS, ANSWER 


Montezuma, Ia.—Editor Motor Age 
—I would like to hear from readers 
of Motor Age relative to their suc- 
cess or failure with any of the leather 
or rawhide steel-studded tire protect- 
ors now on the market: 

1—Which gwes the better results— 
leather or rawhide? 

2—What effect does water and mud 
have on either? 

3—What effect do either have on the 
tire case or tube? 

4—Is there any change in the num- 
ber of miles per gallon of fuel? 

5—At what point do they first ap- 
pear weak? ; 

6—How many miles will they stand 
up on average country dirt roads? 

7—Which is the more economical, a 
protector or a second-grade tire, the 
first cost being equal?—W. E. McKee. 

Yazoo City, Miss.—Editor Motor 
Age—I would like to hear from read- 
ers of Motor Age who have had ez- 
perience with the new burner known 
as the Wunderbutton. This device is 
designed to take the place of the fan- 
tail burners, and the advertising mat- 
ter of the manufacturers claim great 
results from it.—H. H. Hays. 




















These makers hold the opinion that where 
the pressed steel housing is welded there 
is a liability of it being burnt. On the 
other hand, those favoring the stamping 
claim that if properly designed it is 
equally as satisfactory as any casting. 

In pressed steel work there will be no 
waste, and once the quantity reaches a 
point where the overhead charges are re- 
duced to a minimum then pressed steel will 
be the cheapest material to use. The 
overhead charges are heavy if the quan- 
tity of stampings used is small because 
the dies are expensive and it is also ex- 
pensive setting up a press, which cost is 
vnly reduced if quantity is turned out. 

Steel castings run about 40 per cent 
waste to it, although this figure varies at 
different plants. Unfortunately, the blem- 
ishes in these castings are rarely on the 
surface and are only discovered when the 
machining work is well under way. To 
determine the cost of a steel casting it is 
necessary to add the foundry price, the 
cost of machining up to the point where 
waste is developed, and the cost of having 
a plant shut down instead of doing useful 
work, which is true when the plant has 
turned out material that cannot be used. 

There are other considerations which lie 
outside of the scope of the question and 
will only be touched upon. The real abil- 








ity of a live rear axle should be increased 
with decreasing weight, obviously pressed 
steel is lighter than steel casting, and the 
advantage of the difference in weight is 
more than a direct proportion. It is the 
advantage which comes if you count ac- 
cording to the law of acceleration, because 
it is in the acceleration of the mass that 
trouble lies. 

The static weight of an axle as it rests 
upon the tires is a matter of no moment 
within wide limits, but the kinetic work 
which is put upon the springs, the axles 
and the tires increases as the power re- 
quired to aceelerate the mass. Obviously, 
the power increases with the mass, and 
while it is extremely difficult to get the 
average mind to understand that weight 
which has to be moved is serious to con- 
template, the fact remains and the pro- 
portion of the difficulty will be reached 
by a curve which takes into account the 
mass and the rate of acceleration in feet 
per second in a second. 

The cost of a steel casting, then, as 
compared with the cost of a pressed steel 
member, should not be counted in terms 
of mill cost, but should be counted in 
terms of service cost, and service cost 
involves depreciation. This depreciation 
in turn is reflected in the energy which is 
required to accelerate a large instead of a 
small mass, and the ills as they fall upon 
springs and tires and pretty much every- 
thing else connected. 

In conclusion, from what has been said, 
it looks as if there is no way by which a 
comparison can be made even of the first 
cost, without deciding as to the number 
of axles which are to be made. If you 
are talking about 100,000 axles, the pressed 
steel axle will be far cheaper at first cost, 
and if the design is competent it will be 
better at any cost. 

DOCTOR IS MYSTIFIED 


Edmond, Okla.— Editor Motor Age — 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age inform me what is the trouble 
with my 1909 model Buick? Of late the 
engine has been missing at times pretty 
badly on the high, but not on the low 
speed. The engine may start off all right 
and run along smoothly for some time, 
when suddenly it misses, which requires 
considerable adjusting of spark and throt- 
tle to overcome the trouble. This change 
in adjustment may remove the trouble for 
a few rods, and possibly for miles, but 
soon it will return. When the engine is 
on a heavy pull it does not miss. The skip 
is much more noticeable while running 
over level roads. I have tried new cells, 
plugs, re-ground the valves, examined ‘he 
earbureter and wiring, used kerosene and 
carbon remover in the cylinders. -:0 
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change is noticeable in the adjustment of 
contact points, the compression is good, 
there are no leaks in the gas intake pipe, 
and the engine does not overheat. The 
only things which appeal to me to be im- 
perfect are the distributer points being 
slightly worn.—A. M. Ruhl, M. D. 

Your trouble, as you sugest, is not likely 
to be due to wear of the distributer points, 
but it is quite possible that they are dirty. 
It would be advisable to clean out the 
distributer thoroughly with a cloth damp- 
ened with gasoline. It might even be 
necessary to clean the contact segments 
with a piece of very fine emery paper. At 
any rate, see that all contact surfaces or 
points are clean, then stretch the springs 
behind all brushes a trifle to insure that 
they are pressing against their points of 
contact when assembled into place; also 
see that they work freely in their guides. 
Next make a thorough examination of all 
wire connections, see that they are not 
loose at the terminals, and that they do 
not rub against the frame or some hot 
or moving portion of the motor that would 
be apt to injure the insulation and cause 
a short circuit. The carbureter should also 
be carefully disassembled and cleaned out; 
it is possible that there is dirt or water 
in it; it also is possible that there is 
something of this sort in the gasoline tank 
or line, which at times gets into a position 
which causes inhibition of the gasoline 
flow to the carbureter; the places at which 
this is most likely to occur are at the out- 
let of the gasoline tank, the inlet-valve of 
the carbureter float chamber, or in the 
spraying-nozzle of the carbureter. 


TOPS TO COVER RUMBLE 

North Crystal Lake, Ill.—Editor Motor 
Age—I am getting a Brush runabout, with 
a double rumble seat, and wish to know 
if it ean be fitted with a top that will 
cover both rumbles, and still look pre- 
sentable? Most runabouts cover the 
front seats only, but I want to afford 
shelter for any passengers I may wish to 
carry, and don’t remember of ever seeing 
the two rear seats covered. Is it advis- 
able to do this, and would the little car 
look well in that dress?—Frank A. La- 
Tulip. 

But few tops of this nature have been 
manufactured, and the occupant of the 
rumble seat is generally required to stay 
outside and behind the top of the regular 
eat. A top designed for cars fitted with 
ombination runabout and detachable ton- 
1eau bodies, was demonstrated at the re- 
cont Chicago motor car show. 


V’ANTS LONG-STROKE MOTOR 
Montezuma, Ia.— Editor Motor Age— 
About how soon will American designers 
vake up to the fact that the most econom- 
ival engine in the end is not one which 
los a stroke 4% to 1 inch greater than the 
bore, but one in which the stroke is double 
at of the bore or thereabout. The mini- 
rim stroke of the general utility car 
8 ould not be less than 6 inches. Three 
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and one-half to 4-inch bore makes the 
stroke 6 to 6% inches. Offset the crank- 
shaft with poppet valves, if used, in the 
head, and of as great an area as possible. 
My idea is a powerful, slow-speed engine 
capable of negotiating any ordinary hill 
on high with full load. The trouble with 
our short-stroke motors is the fact that 
they must run too fast to generate the 
necessary power, and it is this high speed 
that kills them off. It is true there will 
be plenty of problems to overcome in the 
long-stroke designing, but they must be 
fought out, and that very soon, because 
as the user becomes better learned he will 
demand the longer stroke.—W. E. McKee. 


WANTS UNIQUE DIFFERENTIAL 

Oil City, Pa—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age, through the Readers’ Clearing 
House, please answer the following: Is 


there any differential or equalizing gear 
invented which positively drives both 


wheels in case one has a tendency to slip 


and still retains the equalizing effect? 
Among the different types described in 
the recent issues of Motor Age, I cannot 
figure out any of them which has this ad- 
vantage. Would such an improvement be 
worth while?—J. L. B. 

No differential gear will drive both wheels 
if one wheel slips, because then the wheel 
which does not slip and it is the sole 
purpose of the differential to operate only 
at such times when one wheel has to 
travel faster than the other. A differ- 
ential which would do this would be de- 
feating its own object. There are, how- 
ever, different kinds of differentials. The 
commonly used type is a balance between 
the two wheels, but several differential 
substitutes have been brought out re- 
cently and which in turning a corner drive 
entirely to the slow moving wheel, so that 
one wheel could be spinning in the air, but 
the car would be driven by the other. 


OBTAINING SELDEN PATENTS 

Jerseyville, Ill.— Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House, will 
Motor Age give me a little information 
on the following: I have about finished 
a motor ear, but I have heard so much 
about the Selden patent I don’t know 
whether to run it out or not, To whom 
must I pay this royalty, and how much 
is it? Does Motor Age think there will 
be any trouble about the license if I try 
this car as long as I do not run it out of 
own back yard, should I conclude to get 
the license, or can I use it for my own 
use without securing the Selden license? 
—C. H. Wedding. 

The licensing of cars rests with the As- 
sociation Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
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turers, 7 East Forty-second street, New 
York. The license paid by the majority 
of makers is one-half of 1 per cent of the 
ear value. As to whether the licensed as- 
sociation will interfere in your case, Motor 
Age is not prepared to state, but would 


suggest you communicate with the asso- 
ciation. 


CORRECT BUICK RATINGS 


Commerce, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age, issue March 3, the catalog 
horsepower and A. L. A. M. rating for all 
licensed American cars are given. Ac- 
cording to my calcuiations, Motor Age 
made a mistake in figuring out the A. L. 
A. M. rating for two Buicks, models F 
and 19. Where Motor Age figures 16.2 for 
model F, I get 18.2 by using the A. L. 
A. M. formula of squaring the bore, multi- 
plying the result by the number of cylin- 
ders, and dividing by 2.5. In the case of 
model 19 the A. L. A. M. rating is given 
as 28.9, while I figure it 32.4. Kindly ad- 
vise me through these columns which is 
correct.—A Reader. 


The correct rating of Buick model 19 
with 4%-inch bore is 32.4 horsepower. The 
correct rating of Buick model F, two cyl- 
inders with 44-inch bore, is 16.2 horse- 
power, as given last week in Motor Age. 


DESCRIBES HIS DIFFERENTIAL 


Worthington, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
In Motor Age, issue March 10, Karl A. 
Kendrick, of Detroit, asks me to explain 
the non-differential mentioned in my com- 
munication in the January 10 issue. There 
is no ratchet on the chain sprocket, nor 
anywhere else. If Mr. Kendrick will read 
the January 20 issue again he will find the 
reverse in the sentence, ‘‘which rolls the 
driving wheels either backwards or for- 
wards as desired.’’ If these friction wheels 
were pressed lightly against the disk no 
drag is noticed on the engine in rounding 
the corners, or on a 14-mile circular track, 
but if these friction wheels were pressed 
tightly against the disk, in turning short 
corners, or turning around in a circle in 
the street, the driver might detect a 
slight effect but would have to loosen the 
pressure on the disk to be able to detect 
same. I might add that these machines 
are throttled by a governor, and it is prac- 
tical, for some heavy trucks are being 
built—I understand 800 by one firm— 
while other people are using it in street 
ear work.—W. E. Wright. 


REMOVING OIL FROM BODIES 


Monon, Ind. — Editor Motor Age — How 
ean grease and oil be removed from a 
French gray touring car body without in- 
juring the paint?—H. B. Tull. 
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First try to remove the oil and grease 
with a sponge dipped in suds made from 
cold water and a good grade of soft soap 
generally used for this purpose. If this 
does not remove it, use warm water and 
soap in the same way. The use of soap 
and water should be followed by a good 
rinsing with plenty of clear water. The 
soap and water will remove the grease, 
and if its use is immediately followed by 
a thorough sponging with clear water no 
harm will be done to the paint. 


SUGGESTS GLIDDEN ROUTE 


Leon, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Motor 
Age has stated that it is possible this 
this year’s Glidden tour might be routed 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Des Moines, Ia. 
The following is the best route between 
these cities: Chillicothe, Mo., to Trenton, 
Modena, Goshen Corners to Pleasanton, 
Ia.; thence through Osceola, Liberty, Me- 
dora, Indianola, 
Moines, Ia. I have traveled over various 
routes between the two cities, and have 
found this to be the best—James F. 
Harvey. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

Des Moines, Ia.— Editor Motor Age — 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House I 
would like to ask if the drawing I am 
sending herewith would not more clearly 
compare water to electricity than the illus- 
tration in Motor Age, issue February 3. 
The illustration uses pressure pumps for 
raising the velocity, and I consider this 
wrong and think the fireman and hose 
makes a good illustration of this. If he 
has a constant pressure which is not suffi- 
cient to throw water to the top of a build- 
ing through a 2-inch nozzle, he uses a 
much smaller one, it depending on how 
high he wants to throw the water. He 
decreases the quantity and increases the 
velocity; the same is the case in the 
electric current.. No provision has been 
shown for this in the drawing. The same 
quantity of water jumps the gap as leaves 
the tank. In the electric device this is 
not the case, as the current is made higher 
in velocity to jump the gap, but is smaller 
in quantity. I would think the diagram 
forwarded herewith would be clearer and 
more correct, as it does away with the 
high-pressure pumps.—E. G. Hoover. 

In the issue of Motor Age above re- 
ferred to, the object of the writer in lik- 
ing the coils of an ignition system to 
high-pressure pumps was merely to im- 
press in as simple a manner as possible 
upon those readers to whom the opera- 
tion of an induction coil is a mystery the 
fact that their duty was to force a strong 
fast current to the plugs. Reference to 
quantity and velocity and the comparison 
of windings or wires, coarse and fine, to 
different sized nozzles, ete., were purposely 
neglected in an effort to simplify. It is 
the belief of the writer of the article that 
too much detail in a description of that 
kind confuses rather-than enlightens the 
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lig. 1—AN INTHRESLING COMPARISON 


ordinary reader, and in tracing the flow of 
current through a wiring diagram he wants 
merely to know the duties or functions of 
the various devices which comprise the 
system as he comes to them. Therefore, 
in likening the storage battery to a tank 
‘with pressure enough in it to cause the 
current to flow, a means was provided for 
supplying the current, means were pro- 
vided to conduct the current to and 
through the various devices, an effort was 
made to show the functions of the devices 
in a non-technical way; and each device 
was placed in a position quite similar to 
that which it occupies on a standard type 
of motor. In the diagram submitted, which 
is shown in Fig. 1, there is no regard for 
the position of the ignition equipment; a 
low pressure pump is included in the sys- 
tem which, unless likened unto a low- 
tension alternating-current generator, has 
no place in the ordinary motor car ignition 
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Fic. 2—INDIcATING INTERNAT COIL WIRING 





system, and if it does represent a low- 
tension magneto its connection to the bat- 
tery or storage tank is wrong. The reduc- 
tion valve idea of the coil, however, is al) 
right to a certain extent, and Motor Age 
hopes its readers will profit thereby. The 
method of illustrating the function of the 
coil is by comparing the inlet pipe with 
one of large diameter and the outlet to 
one of small diameter; everyone knows 
that with the ordinary garden hose with- 
out a nozzle much water will flow with but 
little foree, whereas with the nozzle ap- 
plied and the same force a strong, swift 
stream can be obtained. 


INTERESTED IN IGNITION 

Chicago— Editor Motor Age — Will 
Motor Age, through the Readers’ Clearing 
House, kindly answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1—See Fig. 7, page 31, Motor Age, issue 
February 3. Are the primary windings 
of each unit of coil connected at the top 
by one wire shown by dotted horizontal 
line, which latter is connected with the 
switch by wire shown as vertical in the 
illustration ? 

2—Are all principal coils now in use so 
constructed, and have they condensers? 

3—In this same illustration I would 
understand electricity is really running, 
at the same time, over the four wires—the 
vibrators not in motion—from the ter- 
minals at the top of the box and attempt- 
ing to complete the circuit until the timer 
arm D strikes the terminal 4, when the 
circuit is completed, at which time the 
core of coil is magnetized, the vibrator is 
drawn out of the usual position, then re- 
leased a number of times in an instant, 
in the meantime setting up induced cur- 
rent in the secondary wire to the spark 
plug and, on account of the metallic con- 
nection of the plug with the engine and 
the current, attempts to return to the 
starting point and in doing so must jump 
the spark gap. 

4—As I understand it, one end of the 
primary is connected, as stated in ques- 
tion 1, and the other end to the secondary 
wire at the coil box, as mentioned in the 
last paragraph, column 1, on page 30 of 
the same issue, the other end of the sec- 
ondary carrying the current to the spark 
plug and battery. Kindly explain ‘‘ ground 
in coil box’’ mentioned in the same para- 
graph, showing wires and connections. 


5—Is it immaterial how many move- 
ments are made by the vibrator while the 
timer arm is in contact on that one ter- 
minal? 


6—If the vibrator breaks, or assists in 
breaking the primary circuit, how is this 
same work performed in the non-vibrating 
coil? 


7—How is the master vibrator connected 
with other units in the coil for a four or 
six-cylinder engine? 

8—Kindly explain the difference | ¢- 
tween vibrator and a non-vibrator °F 


transformer coil, and how the latter is 
connected up with the primary, etce., and 
how the current is increased. I under- 
stand the transformer is only used with 
low-tension magnetos. 


9—When two storage batteries are em- 
ployed and the negatives lead to a com- 
mon ground wire, what would prevent the 
current running to the negative of No. 2 
battery when No. 1 is in use? 


10—Referring to Mr. Wells’ article on 
page 39, December 16 issue, the section 
headed, ‘‘Setting of the Distributor.’’ 
Why, when using batteries alone, should 
the spark advance be 20 to 25 degrees 
earlier than when using a magneto? 

11—For what reason are the cranks on 
four and six-cylinder, four-cycle motors 
built to travel in pairs? 

12—Can a negative of storage battery 
or cells be run to the coil, instead of posi- 
tive? If not, why?—E. S. V. 

1—Yes. As shown in Fig. 2, which is 
drawn to indicate the inside wiring of a 
coil, the current flows from the positive 
pole of the battery through the switch 
to the vibrator, then to the blade contact 
screw, and primary winding to the pri- 
mary terminal on the bottom of the box. 
From here a wire leads to the timer on 
the motor. The dotted line in the illus- 
tration referred to indicates that the posi- 
tive wire from the battery is connected 
to all of the units of the coil, in the same 
manner as shown in Fig. 1, the exact loca- 
tion or arrangement of the terminals, of 
course, differing in the various makes of 
coils. 

2—Most coils are now made on the prin- 
ciple shown in Fig, 2, and have condensers. 
Condensers, are not absolutely necessary, 
however, and many jump-spark coils are 
in use without them. 

3—Electricity does not flow through any 
of the coils or their respective wires until 
their respective circuits are closed; and 
in the normal operation of the motor, cur- 
rent flows through only one coil system at 
a time, according to the operation of the 
timer. When the circuit is closed in the 
timer, current flows through the vibrator, 
the primary winding of the coil, the timer, 
the engine or ground-wire, or both, and 
hack into the battery. The secondary cur- 
rent is induced in the secondary winding, 
and flows from the secondary terminal to 
the spark plug and jumps the gap to the 
metal of the engine. From here it has 
two paths by which it may get to the 
other end of the secondary winding, which 
‘s eonnected to the primary winding at 
he point marked P. One path will take 

to the battery by way of the ground 
mnection, and through the switch and 
ibrator. If it takes the other path, it 
ill go by way of the timer to the pri- 
nary terminal and through the primary 
‘inding. As a matter of fact, it probably 
ikes both paths. At any rate, it finds 
Ss way to the point where the primary 
ad secondary windings are connected, 
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for if it did not there would be an open 
cireuit and no spark in the plug. 

5—Inasmuch as it takes but one spark 
to ignite a mixture, and as it takes but 
one sharp treak of the contact points of 
the vibrator to make a spark, the series 
of sparks following the ignition spark 
are of no use, and are only detrimental to 
the sparking parts and consume excessive 
current; otherwise it is immaterial how 
many movements are made by the vi- 
brator. 

6—With a non-vibrating coil a mechan- 
ically operated cireuit-breaking device is 
employed. 

7—In a master-vibrator outfit connec- 
tions are made so that the current flows 
from the positive pole of the battery, 
through the switch to the coil of the mas- 
ter-vibrator, through the winding of fuis 
coil, through the blade and contact screw 
of the vibrator, then to a wire or buss- 
bar connected to all the primary windings 
of the non-vibrating coil units, from which 
the wiring to the plugs and timer, etc., 
is similar to that of the ordinary type 
of vibrating-coil. A wiring diagram of a 
master-vibrator system is shown in Fig. 3 
and a full description was given on page 
22, of April 22 issue of Motor Age. The 
only difference between a vibrator and 
non-vibrator coil is that one has a mag- 
netic vibrating device attached to it, and 
the other has not. Both are transformer 
coils, and their primary windings are con- 
nected up in the same way. 

9—Electricity does not flow in an open 
circuit, therefore it would not flow into 
No. 2 battery, when only the circuit of 
No. 1 battery is complete. 

10—It is claimed that there is a lag in 
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the spark obtained from a battery. sys- 
tem, as compared to that of magneto 
ignition, and it is to overcome this that 
M. R. Wells advocates the earlier setting 
of the spark obtained from a battery sys- 
tem. 

11—The cranks of all ordinary four- 
eyele, four or six-cylinder motors, are 
built to travel in pairs, because this is 
the only way in which proper operation 
and balance can be practically obtained. 

12—Yes. The negative of the battery 
ean be carried to the coil instead of the 
positive, if desired; and it is even claimed 
beneficial to change the wires around in 
this way occasionally to reverse the di- 
rection of the current across the contact 
points of the vibrator. 


WILL NEED NEW RIMS 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age inform me if it is possible to 


‘ put 32 by 4-inch tires on my model F 


Buick, which is now running on 32 by 3%4- 
inch Michelins of the clincher type. How 
much would it increase the carrying abil- 
ity of my ear in regard to weight?— 
J. 8. H. 

No. If you are going to use 34 by 4- 
inch tires you will have to fit new clincher 
rims, made for 34 by 4-inch tires, as your 
present rims are too small. 


INFORMATION WANTED 

Stillwater, Okla.—Editor Motor Age— 
Can anyone through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House give me any information on 
the engine made by the Morris Rotary 
Engine Co. of Los Angeles, Cal. It claims 
to have an engine that will revolutionize 
the motor car business.—H. B. Bullen. 
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LARGE WHEELS AND TIRES 

KRON, O.—Editor Motor Age—If any- 
A one doubts the increasing popularity of 
large wheels and tires over the smaller 
sizes, he may have his doubts quickly dis- 
pelled by comparing the equipment carried 
by 1910 cars with the tires and wheels on 
motor cars now 3 or 4 years old. Only 3 
years ago 30 and 32-inch tires were the 
rule and 34 by 4 was considered exception- 
ally large. Now the 36 and 38-inch tires 
are the popular sizes for similar cars, and 
even 42-inch tires have become standard 
equipment on half a dozen makes of cars 
with more announced for the future. So 
general has this preference become that 
tires 34 by 4 and larger now constitute 
over 60 per cent of our pneumatic tire 
output. 

Why this change of sentiment in favor 
of larger wheels and consequently larger 
tires? The reason is not hard to find, for 
larger tires contribute so much to economy 
in mileage cost and to comfort in riding 
that their greater first cost is doubly com- 
pensated. Compare the service received 
from a 30-inch tire with that from a 38- 
inch one on a car of similar capacity. The 
larger tire invariably will stand harder 
usage and for a vastly greater period of 
time. On rutty roads the former will drop 
into holes that the larger tire will ride 
over with ease. The hub of the 30-inch 
wheel being 4 inches lower than the hub 
of the 36-inch, the resistance of road ob- 
stacles, which would be a severe shock to 
the momentum of the first car and a dis- 
comforting jar to its passengers, is passed 
over almost unnoticed by the larger wheel. 

In a smaller degree the outward curve 
of the 30-inch tire being greater than that 
of the 38-inch, a less abrupt bending of the 
fabric invariably follows a shock to the 
latter. The strain exerted on the tread of 
the larger tire when the car is in motion 
is divided over a larger area of road con- 
tact and is less tense at any one spot, at 
the same time affording better traction. 
This strain is also distributed around a 
greater circumference, thus conserving the 
entire strength of the tire. These factors, 


while small in themselves, amount to a 
large item when repeated thousands of 
Again, and im- 


times in a tire’s life. 
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portant, any given point of the tread of 
the larger tire touches the ground less fre- 
quently in a given distance. This means 
less wear at any point and also a more 
perfect radiation of the heat generated by 
friction. Heat is one of the most de- 
structive elements to tires. Perhaps most 
important of all is the fact that the larger 
the tire, the greater the total amount of 
air it contains to serve as a cushion back 
of the road shocks and the easier the tire 
will ride in consequence. Abstract as 
these facts may appear, they are the main 
influences which combine to affect the 
wearing and riding qualities of a tire. The 
increasing use of larger wheels and tires 
is merely one of the refinements that are 
going on day after day in motor car and 
tire construction and making for lessened 
tire expense and greater popularity of the 
motor car.—H. 8. Firestone, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. 


PROPER INFLATION ILLUSTRATED 


Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—The ac- 


companying illustrations show the way a 
motor car tire looks when sufficiently and 
insufficiently inflated. Tires always should 
be kept inflated so hard that they stand up 
round and full under the load, say tire 
men. This company puts this rule ahead 
of all others—even that of pressure gauges 
—hbecause the latter do not provide for the 
overloaded tire. Ample inflation is urged 
as the most important thing for the motor- 
its tc consider in getting maximum mile- 
age from whatever make of tire he uses. 
Extensive service tests have proved this 
fact. Ample inflation checks the move- 
ment within the tire and reduces the ele- 
ment of friction and heating, produced 
to a great extent when tires are run par- 
tially flat. We have no table showing the 
inflation figures. We believe that is a 
matter of judgment on the part of the 
owner. The tire should be rounded per- 
fectly by the air when the car is empty.— 
Diamond Rubber Co. 
A FEW TIPS ON TIRE CARE 

New York—Editor Motor Age—I am 
confident that if the owners of cars would 
heed the following suggestions they could 


cut down their tire bills materially: 


Keep your tires well inflated. Your tires 
should stand round under the load; the larger 
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the tire the better; thereby you will obtain more 
service, be bothered with fewer punctures, and 
blowouts—especially in good tires—will be rare. 

Cuts of any considerable size and punctures 
should be vulcanized so as to keep dampness or 
dirt from the fabric, as same is liable to rot and 
cause blowouts. : 

Occasionally test the valve stem of your inner 
tube, as your tire may run partially flat for 
some distance, causing an injury to the fabric. 

Keep your’tires away from heat, oil or any 
greasy substance, as they cause the rubber to de- 
teriorate. 

ee attention to your wheels and axles, and 
see that your tires are not forced to run untrue, 
as this is very harmful. 

Have a good place to magi any extra inner 
tubes, so as to keep them clear of any oil or 
greases. Do not keep them in your tool box. 

If your car is equipped with four wheels of 
like size it is a = lan to change the tires 
around occasionally—that is, if one side of a 
tire is much worn, turn it around. 

If your tires are apparently in good shape 
don’t be afraid to pump them up hard, as they 
will not burst. 

Don’t throw your brake on hard with your 
machine going at even moderate speed, as an 
unnecessary strain is put on the tires. 

Beware of car tracks and avoid running over 
obstructions when not necessary. 

Keep your valve stem and stay bolt nuts tight 
and tires pumped up in order that water can not 
get into the tires. 

Never run on a flat tire, as casing and tube 
will be oy damaged to such an extent that 
further use is out of the question. 

A great many people drive mostly at top speed, 
burning their tires up. Then they complain that 
they have not had sufficicnt mileage; this is just 
one instance of where the tire is always getting 
the worst of it. 

Rim-cutting is caused by tires not fitting per- 
fectly, by sharp or rusty edges on the rim, or by 
running tires partly deflated. 

Do not take corners fast, as by so doing tires 
are subjected to much strain. 

Do not use chains on your tires, except as ab- 
solutely necessary, as they loosen your treads 
and do a great amount of harm to your tires. 
Furthermore tire manufacturers do not guaran- 
tee tires on which chains have been used—J. M. 
Gilbert, general manager Continental Caout- 
chouc Co, 


THE COST OF LIVING 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
Some one asked the other day how the 
high prices of food and other things that 
enter into living expenses were affecting 
the motor car business. Not at all unfa- 
vorably. In fact, there are certain as- 
pects of the problem that are distinctly 
to the advantage of the motor car, and es- 
pecially of the electric. It costs more to 
live this year than it did last year, and a 
good deal more than it cost 5° or 10 years 
ago. That applies, of course, to animals 
as well as to men. It costs more to keep 
a horse than it did last year, and a good 
deal more than it did 5 or 10 years ago. 
Here, for instance, are the feed bills of a 
horse kept in regular service for the last 
20 years by a well-known physician of 
Boston: 

COST OF KEEPING A HORSE 
1908 


DOOR MEE SG was Oren cbr eels b cerdeome $117.82 
PPC RMMRREY OW UEIS oo word ofc cs ect eece tee 29.30 
DIVE?’ WASCE oc cccvcacvecccvvccos 300.00 
DPT VOR STORIE vino cicie hc Sccedeneceenets 182.00 

Total expenses ........ wiegiesesiee $629.12 

1909 q 

EERE i Gioxa 0.0 6b's each A Ease hen e's. 6 ea $129.::+4 
Biackamith’s DUIS) oii i cee vec ve nee 82.60 
Diver’ WABGR oe-deeccccccceccessese . 360.00 
DPIVSICR. DOGIE 0.0550 8 o 6.0 vere win vee ee tee 208.00 


Total expenses ........0eeeene ee $729.94 
An increase of 10 per cent in the feed 
bills of a single horse for a single ye:r 





may not seem startling to the average 
mind; but when you add to that a similar 
inerease in the blacksmith bills and a still 
greater increase in the wages and board 
of a man and keep up that pace for a 
series of years the difference is quite sig- 
nificant. It will be seen that the cost 
of keeping a single horse in the city of 
Boston in 1909 was $100 greater than in 
1908. Now compare this cost with that of 
using an interior-driven electric in the 
same part of the country, dispensing with 
the services of a man. These figures are 
taken from the experience of a large num- 
ber of owners of Waverley electrics of 
various dates and types and represent 
average costs for extended periods: 





Cost of current per month............ $ 4.11 
Cost of battery renewal per month.... 4.85 
Cost of tire renewal per month........ 4.40 
Sundry repairs per month............ 2.02 
Total average cost per month..... $ 15.38 
Total average cost for a year..... 184.26 


This is a saving in favor of the electric 
of $545.68 in a single year as compared 
with the horse. This saving is due to the 
very reasonable economy involved in dis- 
pensing with the services of a man—an 
economy that becomes entirely practicable 
and convenient with the use of an electric. 
If, however, the owner prefers to keep his 
ear at a public garage and avoid the slight 
trouble involved in washing and looking 
after his own car the additional expense 
would be less than $20 per month and he 
would still save upwards of $300 per year 
on the cost of keeping a horse and a man. 

In the light of these figures the steadily 
increasing cost of living is an ill wind that 
blows some good to the motor industry of 
the country if to no other, for it is a well 
known fact that the expense of maintain- 
ing a motor car, either gasoline or electric, 
tends constantly to reduce, while the poor 
old horse with his limited usefulness be- 
comes increasingly expensive.—Waverley 
Co. 

SALZMANS ARE CONFUSED 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Editor Motor Age — 
George S. Salzman, the head of our service 
department, and well known as a driver 
in the Savannah and Vanderbilt races, 
has been bothered several times lately by 
notices which have appeared in the vari- 
ous trade papers concerning a man by the 
name of George A. Salzman, who claims 
to have been employed by the E. R. 
‘Thomas Motor Co. and to have driven in 
several of the events in which our George 
. Salzman appeared. George A. Salzman 
42s On several occasions attempted to im- 
p.'sonate our George S. Salzman and has 
“nh gone so far as to present an alleged 

er of recommendation from E. L. 
vmas, our vice-president and general 
uc ager, of which Mr. Thomas denies any 
<n wledge. George A. Salzman was the 
ai. who was connected with the Acme 
or Car Co. and who later drove an Acme 
ca” in the New York to Seattle race.. He 
“as that he has been employed by the 

. Thomas Motor Co. as a road engi- 

“*, Tacing driver and factory man. We 








have investigated all of these claims and . 


find them without foundation. The last 
announcement that he has made is that:he 
has accepted a position as superintendent 
of the commercial vehicle department of 
the Patent Holding and, Mfg. Co. of Spo- 
kane, Wash. Inasmuch as a large number 
of the statements which this man is mak- 
ing to the trade and to the trade papers 
have been the cause of some confusion and 
embarrassment to our Mr. Salzman, we 
should appreciate it very much if Motor 
Age would make some sort of public an- 
nouncement of the facts contained in this 
letter in its columns, in order to correct 
any false impressions that may have been 
created.—E. R. Thomas Motor Co., F. L. 
Faurote, Advertising Manager. 


ANOTHER LEGAL BODY 

New York, March 14—The Automobile 
Legal Association of New York has been 
formed and its objects are to furnish legal 
defense to its members when charged with 
over-speeding, operating without a license 
or other offenses known as violations of 
the motor law; to defend its members in 





any suit brought against them for damage 
to property; to appear for its subscribers 
in court so that motorists who by. reason 
of business engagements are unable to at- . 
tend eourt may execute a power of attor- 
ney to the association, whose lawyers will 
attend to their cases as well as those of 
their chauffeurs, and to furnish its mem- 
bers with legal advice as to their rights 
and liabilities as motorists, in addition to 
supplying information regarding the exist- 
ence of speed traps and localities where 
local constables may be over-zealous in en- 
forcing the motor law. The New York as- 
sociation is a branch of the Automobile 
Legal Association of New England, which 
has been in existence for several years, 
with main offices in Boston. An annual 
subscription of $10 is charged. The presi- 
dent of the Automobile Legal Association 
of New York is H. Walter Webb, of New 
York city. Frederick H. Elliott, secretary 
of the American Automobile Association, 
is secretary, and William A. Thibodeau is 
general counsel and treasurer. The offices 
of the association are at 50 Church street, 
New York city. 








Motor Calendar of Shows and Contests for the Season 


March 12-19—Show of Syracuse Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 14-19—Show at Cedar Rapids, la. 

March 15-19—Motor car and aeronautical 
show at Bridgeport, Conn. 

March 17-19—Louisville Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association show, Louisville, Ky. 

March 19—Altadena hill-climb of Licensed 
Motor Car Dealers’ Association at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

March 20—Hill-climb of San Francisco Mo- 
tor Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

March 24-26—Annual beach meet at Or- 
mond, Fla. 

March 26—Hill-climb at Atlanta, Ga. 

March 26-April 2—Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburg show, at Pitisbiuro. Pa. 

March 26-April 2—Show at Montreal, Can- 


ada. 
March 28-April 2—Show at_ Indianapolis, 
Ind 


nd. 
March 28-29—Savannah, Ga.-Jacksonville, 
Fla., endurance run, Savannah Automobile 


lub. 
April 7-9—First annual show at Daven- 


ort, la. 
a April 8-10 and tan Opens meets at new 
board motordrome, Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 23-29—Second annual show at Ban- 
or, Me. 
9° Npril 30-May 2—Rellability run to Atlantic 
City, Quaker City Motor Club of Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 
. May 2—Start of flag-to-flag endurance run 


from Denver, Colo., to the wage | of Mexico. 

May 9—Road Race at Santa Rosa, Cal. 

May 29—Spanish voiturette road race for 
Catalunya cup. 

May 30—Decoration day road race of Den- 
ver Motor Club, Denver, Colo. 
B....., 30—Annual hill-climb at Bridgeport, 
onn. 

June 4—Annual hill-climb of Worcester 
Automobile Club, Worcester, Mass. 

June 11—Road races of Portland Automo- 
bile Club, Portland, Ore. 

June 11—Annual Giant’s Despair hill-climb, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

June 15-30—Annual Glidden tour. Start 
Cincinnati; finish Chicago. 

August 1-September 15—French industrial 
vehicle trials. 

August 15—Annual hill-climb of Chicago 
Motor Club at Algonquin, Ill. 

August 15—Start of Munsey tour. 

October 1—Vanderbilt cup race. 

October 8—Fairmount park road _ race, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 15—Start of Chicago Motor Club’s 
4-day reliability run. 

October 15-November 2—First show of 
French car makers. 

December 3-18—Annual salon of Automo- 
bile Club of France. 

January 7-14 and 17-24, 1911—Show of A. 
L. A. M., Madison Square garden, New York. 

February 6-11 and 13-20, 1911—N. A. A. M. 
show, Chicago. ~ 
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Fic. 1—Tae Lerr SIDE or Moror in Fat Car 


HE Fal Motor Co., Chicago, now in its 
“3 second season before the car public, 
is marketing for this season one chassis 
of the four-cylinder type, to which are 
fitted three body types—a two-passenger 
speed car,.a four-passenger toy tonneau, 
and a five-passenger touring car. The Fal 
made its initial public appearance last 
season in connection with the Cobe trophy 
road race in Indiana, but the 1910 model 
is considerably changed, the chief alter- 
ation being the adoption of an entire 
new type of motor familiarly known as 
the Excelsior and which is of the 
four-cylinder type, having twin cylin- 
ders of L design, the valve offset being 
on the left side. This motor, Figs. 1 and 
3, has a 41-inch bore to 5%4-inch stroke, 
giving an A. L. A. M. rating of 27 horse- 
power. It designed by Louis P. 
Mooers, whose name has been linked with 
Peerless, Moon, and 


was 
such coneerns as 
others during the rise of the motor car. 
This motor is a long-stroke type and is 
very carefully designed, the cylinders, 
crankshaft, camshafts, valve stems, valve 
faces, and many other parts being ground. 
Grinding is carried further in this motor, 
the intake manifold being a ground fit, 
permitting of eliminating the gaskets. In 
fact, the base plates of the cylinders are 
ground, so that the usual gasket between 
the cylinders and crankease is done away 
with. : 


Motor Carefully Made 


In this motor special care in manufac- 
ture is used throughout, and simplicity is 
aimed at wherever possible. One example 
of this is the intake manifold M, Fig. 1, 
which is on the left side and above the 
valves, the carbureter being on the right 
side. This manifold attaches by screw 
unions N to the valve chambers, and being 
earried above the chambers does not inter- 


teie with the valve springs, which are not 
hidden by the exhaust manifold E. 

In Fig. 3, a sectional illustration, the 
general features of the construction are 
shown. From the standpoint of design 
the two-part crankcase is made use of with 
the bearings of the crankshaft carried in 
the upper half and the lower portion in- 
corporating an oil reservoir R together 
with a gear pump P, which delivers the 
oil to the three bearings of the crankshaft. 
By drilling the shaft the lower ends of 
the connecting rods are lubricated. Each 
connecting rod cap is provided with a 
scoop which aids in providing the splash, 
which cares for the cylinder walls and the 
wristpins. Fig. 3 shows the crankease 
compartments, 1, 2, 3, 4, into which the 
connecting rods dip. This illustration also 
is designed to show the drive of the pump- 
shaft through the gear G from the cam- 
shaft. 

In the matter of valve operation the 
use of integral cams on the camshaft as 
well as the complete bearings of this shaft 
should not ke overlooked, and the valve 
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have mushroom 


tappets T heads M in- 
stead of rollers. .The camshaft is offset 
from the center line of these tappets in 
order to eliminate side thrust. Valves are 
made with 1%-inch diameter and have 
5/16-inch lift. A feature of the valve con- 
struction is a grinding machine by which 
the valve stem and the 
ground at the same time. 

The crankshaft is a three-kearing type 
with the first and second bearings 15-inch 
‘n (ameter with the flywheel bearing 2 
inches in diameter. The total length of the 
three kearings is 10 inches, being distrib- 
uted as follows: 314 inches at the front, 2%, 
in the middle and 4 inches in the rear. All 
of these bearings are adjustable, the wear 
ing surface being Parsons white brass. 
The liberal bearing situation found in the 
crankshaft is also found in the connecting 
rods, the lower bearings of which are 2% 
inches long and 15-inch in diameter. The 
wristpin also is of ample size, being a hol 
low steel member 1 inch in diameter with 


bevel face are 


"a 


Fig. 5—Fau 


Fig. 2—Conrn CLUTCH AND GEARSET IN Fan Car 













































the bearing length 27, inches. As Fig. 3 
shows, it is secured in the piston bosses 
by a pair of screws which are wired 
against loosening. 

Specially Designed Carbureter 

One detail of this motor is the special 
carbureter design, known as the Lancia 
type, and which is built specially for this 
motor. It is of the multiple-jet water- 
jacketed. design with a rotary throttle. 
The intake manifold is copper. 

The question of cooling has been worked 
with the same- details and care as other 
phases of this motor. Both intake and 
return water pipes have ground joints and 
are secured by means of serew unions, 
eliminating gaskets the same as in the 
intake manifold. The fan of six-blade de- 
sign is carried on an adjustable arm at- 
tached to the forward cylinder pair and is 
driven by belt from a pulley in the crank- 
shaft, the pulley being in rear of the 
timing gear housing so that the cover 


plate of this housing is not perforated by 
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lig. 5—SEcTION OF Motor USED IN F'aL CAR 


any shafts extending through it. A Me- 
Cord radiator, supported through hinges to 
the frame side members, is used. 

Ignition is by Bosch high-tension model 
B 4 magneto located on the left side, where 
it is well removed from the ecarbureter. 
A copper pipe carries the four high-tension 
leads to the spark plugs. 

Leaving the motor, the general chassis 
design incorporates cone elutch, selective 
gearset located amidship and shaft drive, 
the shaft keing inelosed in a torsion tube 
supported at its forward end from a frame 
member. The cone elutch has a thermoid 
facing with a series of flat springs be- 
neath the facing to make engagement pro- 
gressive. It is of large size, the small 
diameter of the cone measuring 12 inches, 
the large diameter 13% inches, and the 
face width 314 inches. Back of the clutch 
comes a double cross type universal joint 
which allows of dismounting the clutch or 
gearbox individually. 

The gearset employed is a three-speed 
selective type of the company’s own design 
and manufacture. The gears are housed in 


lig. 4—-SeMI-FLOATING AXLE USED IN FAt Car 





a one-piece aluminum casting. Fig. 2, 
which has a pair of integral arms by which 
it is supported at the rear to a cross mem- 
ber of the frame. The forward end of 
the set is supported from another frame 
cross member. The gears throughout are 
of l-inch face. The set is of compact de- 
sign, measuring but 17 inches over all. 
Annular ball bearings are used for main 
and countershafts, the mainshaft being di- 
rectly over the countershaft. On the main- 
shaft are four integral keys on which the 
sliding gears operate. Direct drive is 
through face teeth on the master pinion, 
which teeth engage with corresponding ones 
on the opposing face of the first sliding 
gear. As Fig. 5 shows, a neat job is made 
of the control of the sliding gears. The 
change-speed lever operates on the H prin- 
ciple and the shaft enters the side of the 
gear-box, so that the drop arm from this 
shaft with its T head for engaging the two 
shifter rods is entirely inclosed. 


Improvement in Construction 


Back of the gearbox an improvement 
over the 1909 construction appears in that 
the torsion tube which last year ended in 
a yoke support at the forward end now is 
supported in a ball-and-socket scheme. 
Over the forward end of the torsion tube 
a special housing is clamped, the forward 
end of this housing being surrounded by 
a spherical rim which is carried in a socket 
on the frame cross member. This design 
completely incloses the universal joint 
which is within the housing and is the 
only joint in the system. The torsion tube 
is a steel tubing which is attached at its 
rear to the cup-and-cone ball bearing hous- 
ing, which in turn bolts to the differential 
ease. The propellorshaft within the hous- 
ing is carried on roller bearings. The rear 
axle. is a semi-floating design, and as 
shown in Fig. 4, the differential housing is 
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Fig. 1—OrLIng SCHEME ON CINO 


a two-part one composed of bell-shaped 
halves which bolt together. Spring seat- 
ings are revolubly mounted on the shaft 
and grease cups are fitted thereto. The 
axle sleeves are riveted and brazed into 
the malleable castings forming the differ- 
ential housing. Immediately in front of 
the pinion in the differential case are two 
races of ball bearings which support the 
rear end of the propellorshaft. The drive- 
shafts in the axle are 1%4-inch in diame- 
ter and are carried on cup-and-cone ball 
bearings. The axle is described as a semi- 
floating type in that the wheel must first 
be removed before either of the drive- 
shafts can be withdrawn. 


The Fal is fitted with the usual brake 
design, including as it does internal and 
external brakes operating on the rear 
wheel drums, these drums measuring 12 
inches in diameter and 214 inches in width. 
Thermoid facing is used on both sets. As 
illustrated in Fig. 6, the internals are ex- 
panded by a toggle and there are two 
coil springs diametrically positioned, which 
prevent dragging of the spring when not 
in use. 

Passing to a brief review of the running 
gear, the frame first is noted. It is 
of pressed steel design with the side mem- 
bers offset in bottle-neck type at the dash, 
and dropped 2 inches in front of the rear 
axle. The greatest vertical depth of these 
side members measures 4 inches and the 
flanged width is 14% inch excepting at the 
offset at the dash, where it is increased 2144 
inches. Through an ingenious arrangement 
the motor is supported direct on the side 
members, thereby eliminating the sub- 
frame design. The forward motor support 
ealls for, however, a pair of bronze brack- 
ets which attach to the side members and 
bridge the angle to the front cross mem- 
ber. The rear motor support is accom- 
plished by inserting bronze brackets in 
the side members of the frame. Support- 
ing the gearbox on cross members results 
in the use of a compact and small housing 
for the gears of the set. 
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INTAKE SIDE OF CINO MOTOR 


Cino A New Car on the Market 








ABERER & CO., Cincinnati, O., are 
H manufacturing the Cino car, which 
presumably takes its name from the first 
four letters of the word Cincinnati, in 
which city the company is located. The 
Cino car is not an assembled product, the 
motor and a combined selective gearset 
and multiple-disk clutch being manufac- 
tured by the company, the front and rear 
Timken axles as well as the frame being 
outside products, so that the car does not 
rank as an assembled proposition. There 
is little out of the ordinary in this car 
other than the multiple-disk clutch is in- 
corporated in a compartment at the front 
end of the gearbox. From the gearbox a 
propellor shaft with two Spicer joints 
transmits to the floating rear axle. The 
car has a motor with cylinders 4%-inch 
bore and 5-inch stroke, this being a rating 
of 30.6 horsepower. The wheelbase meas- 
ures 113 inches; 34 by 4-inch tires are 
fitted and four body types are provided on 


the same chassis, these being touring car, 
toy tonneau, roadster and runabout. 
The Cino motor, Figs. 1 and 2, is of the 


_ valve-in-the-head type, the valves being 


opened by means of rocker arms with tap- 
pet rods rising on the right side of the 
cylinders and operated from a camshaft lo- 
eated within the crankease. As is the 
case with most valve-in-the-head motors, 
the intake manifold connects with one side 
and the exhaust at the other, there being 
no perceptible offset in the combustion 
chamber. A neat and symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the motor accessories is obtained 
with the magneto and carbureter on the 
right and the centrifugal water pump and 
lubricating means on the left. The lubri- 
cating system incorporates a mechanical 
oiler M with a reserve copper supply tank 
R, mounted in the space between the 
cylinder castings on the left side. The 
mechanical oiler supplies lubricant to the 
erankease and clutch by way of a sight 
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Fig. 3—SELECIIVE GEARSET AND DISK CLUTCH ON CINO 
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Fig. 4—TIMKEN AXLES USED ON CINO CarRS 


For 1910 Not an Assembled Product 





‘which does much towards eliminating the 





feed on the dash, the flow of oil being 
regulated by the sight feeds. The usual 
splash oiling means are furnished within 
the crankcase. The amount of piping for 
the oil is reduced to a minimum. 


The carbureter, a Stromberg, is carried 
on a level with the top of the crankcase 
at the right; ignition is by magneto with 
one set of plugs, the magneto being a 
Remy and attached by means of a strap 
with winged nut and swinging bolt fast- 
ener at the top of the magnets. An Old- 
ham coupling is inserted in the magneto 
shaft to facilitate the magneto’s removal. 
In the water-cooling system the centrifugal 
pump is accessibly located as shown in 
Fig. 1, so that its stuffing boxes can be 
reached readily. Additional cooling is by 
fan, belt-driven from the crankshaft. This 
fan is mounted on a swinging arm A, 











. 5—CINO FIvVE-PASSENGER CAR AND CINO STEERING GEAR 





which arm can be clamped at any angle 
to the stud on the front cylinder casting. 

Structurally considered, the Cino motor 
is a representative of the American prod- 
uct: The cylinder castings are formed 
from a special quality of gray iron; the 
valves are made with nickel steel heads; 
valve springs are vanadium steel specially 
treated to withstand heat; the valves and 
cages are removable by taking off a 
threaded retainer; the camshaft with its 
cams is an integral construction; hardened 
and ground rollers are placed on the ‘bot- 
toms of the push rods; the crankshaft is 
a heat-treated forging carried on three 
Parsons white brass bearings; and the 
crankease is the usual two-part aluminum 
construction, providing adequate housing 
for the timing gears at the forward end. 
Between the motor arms is a bed plate, 
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necessity of a mud apron beneath the 
motor. 
Passing to the transmission system of 
the Cino, the consideration of the multiple- 
disk clutch, Fig. 3, comes first. This clutch 
consists of twenty-five steel disks, all of 
which are hardened and ground. Engage- 
ment is by nine vanadium steel clutch 
springs regularly distributed around the 
clutch circle; forward of the clutch and 
between it and the motor is an Oldham 
coupling. Making the clutch a unit with 
the gearset allows of removing them with- 
out disturbing the motor or body of the 
ear. The selective gearset giving three 
forward variations is designed with par- 
ticularly heavy shafts, and in case of the 
countershaft it will be noted that the for- 
ward bearing B, Fig. 3, is between the 
gears G and Gl, the gear G@ being con- 
stantly in mesh with the master gear M 


of the set. On the mainshaft S are in- 


tegral keyways to the sliding gears, and 
both shifter rods R are entirely inclosed. 
The entire top’ of the gearset is a cover 
plate C, in which is a circular plate O with 
a ready removable lid, which allows of a 
hurried inspection of the gearset should 
oceasion to demand it. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the two Timken axles, 
the front one an I-beam forging with the 
tie-rod back of the axle and the rear axle 
a one-piece housing with a large differen- 
tial cover plate of such size that a quick 
removal of the differential gear is possi- 
ble. 

The running gear of the Cino incorpo- 
rates a conventional pressed steel frame 
arched over the rear axle; semi-elliptic 
springs carry the frame in front and the 
46-inch three-quarter ellipties are supplied 
in the rear. All spring eyes are furnished 
with steel bushings and grease cups are 
added. The steering gear is of worm-and- 
sector design, with ball-thrust bearings. 
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Fig. 1—MaAGNETO SIDE OF VELIE MOTOR 


EW concerns entering in their second 

year of motor car manufacture show 
so much accepted design and as many 
standard features as does the Velie Motor 
Car Co., Moline, Ill., in its Velie 40 for 
this season. Last year this company mar- 
keted and manufactured what is known as 
the Velie 30, but the Velie 40 is much 
more than a few refinements added to the 
model 30 of that season. In order to 
change the name of the car from 30 to 
model 40, the size of the motor has been 
greatly increased, being 414-inch bore and 
54-inch stroke, as compared with cylin- 
ders 4 inches square in use last year. The 
present motor is a typical long-stroke de- 
sign, the stroke being *4-inch in excess of 
the bore, added to which fact additional 
efficiency is counted on by offsetting the 
erankshaft %¢-inch. But apart from this 
increase in the motor, there has been a 
wave of improvement which permeates 
many portions of the Velie model. The 
motor has now incorporated with it a cireu- 
lating oiling system; a dry-disk clutch has 
replaced the cone type of last year; the 
gearset is designed for a 60-horsepower 
construction as compared with the 30- 
horsepower construction of last year; the 
torsion tube encasing the propellershaft 
has been left out and now the propeller- 
shaft carries two Spicer universal joints; 
a floating axle supplants the semi-floating 
type of last year; the wheelbase has been 
lengthened from 110 to 115 inches; in 
place of the 32 by 3%4.inch tires, 34 by 
4-inch ones are used; front springs have 
been increased 2 inches in length and are 
now 36 inches long; the three-quarter el- 
liptie rear springs measure 46 inches in 
length, which is 2- inches more than last 
year; a larger steering wheel measuring 
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Wig. 2—CARBURETER SIDE OF VELIE MOTOR 


The Velie 40 for This Season 








17 inches in diameter is now used; and in 
the cooling system of the honeycomb radi- 
ator replaces the tubular type; and other 
changes could be enumerated, but these 
show in a general way the work that the 
Velie company has put on the design of 
car for this year. 
One-Piece Crankcase Used 

In the motor with its L-type of twin 
cylinders a one-piece crankcase is used, 
which crankease has a base portion in the 


.form of an oil reservoir R, Fig. 1, from 


which the oil pump P on the bottom of the 
vertical shaft which carries the timer on 
its upper end delivers oil through a sight 
feed on the dash to the crankcase, where 
a splash level is provided in both front 
and rear compartments. All excess oil is 
returned to the base of the case. As Figs. 
1 and 2 show, the motor is a conventional 
layout with the magneto, water pump, 
timer, and oil pump on the right, and the 
carbureter with the intake and exhaust 
manifolds, the only accessory on the left 
side. Carrying the exhaust manifold high 
above the intake one leaves the eight 
valve springs on this side accessible for 
removal, and the heat of the exhaust man- 
ifold is carried well away from the prox- 
imity of the valve springs. The Velie 
cylinder construction is shown in Fig. 3, 
which is a section of cylinder casting, dis- 
closing as it does the copious waterjacket- 
ing which not only surrounds the upper 
part of the cylinder walls, but extends 
over the complete top of the combustion 
chamber and also around the valve off- 
sets, so that the valve seat and the guide 
in which the upper portion of the valve 


stems work are both well waterjacketed. 

Although the crankshaft of the Velie 
is mounted on three plain bearings of Par- 
sons white brass, the motor nevertheless 
deserves to be catalogued in the ball-bear- 
ing class, in that seven F. & S. annular 
ball bearings find place in it. The cam- 
shaft is carried on three bearings of this 
make; the fan is carried on cup-and-cone 
ball bearings; the clutch is supported on 
an annular ball bearing; and apart from 
the motor Timken roller bearings are used 
throughout in the car, the short-series type 
being used in the gearset and rear axles, 
and the regulation Timken type used on 
the front axle, for carrying the road 
wheels. 

Perhaps of as much interest as anything 











Fig. 3—VELIE WATERJACKETING SYSTEM 











Fig. 4—VELIE Dry-DISK CLUTCH Fic. 
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Shows Numerous Improvements 








in the new Velie 40 is the dry-disk clutch 
which is—Fig. 4—composed of a phosphor 
bronze disk D, which is attached to the 
flywheel and is gripped between a pair of 
malleable iron disks D1, one of which disks 
has four projections, 1, 2, 3, 4, which inter- 
lock with four lugs on the other iron disk, 
making it imperative for the two disks 
D1 to rotate together. The clutch spring 
S acting on a sliding member separates 
the toggle links L, moving the ends of the 
bell cranks B in an outward direction, 
whieh cranks are pinned to one of the 
iron plates so that this movement of the 
bell crank brings the two disks D1 to- 
gether, gripping the phosphor bronze disk 
D between them. in disengaging the 
clutch the thrust is taken on a large bear- 











Fic. 6—VELIE PARTS 





the erankshaft and the 
radial load of the clutch is carried on an 
PF. & 8. order to facilitate 
the shifting of gears a clutch brake is 
fitted, which retards the spinning of the 
clutch. These three disks, which make up 
the sum total of the clutch, are accessible, 
not being inclosed in any way. 


ing carried on 


bearing. In 


The Velie gearset is a Brown-Lipe de- 
sign, designed on the selective principle 
with the 


countershaft. 


mainshaft directly above the 
As Fig. 5 shows, the gear- 
box is stout one-piece aluminum casting 
fitted with end plates P for the main- 
shaft and other plates Pl for the counter- 
shaft, the 
being fitted in connection with these plates 


to prevent leakage of the oil. 


usual packing arrangements 
The gears, 


eut from steel forgings, have a 3% per- 
centage of nickel and are given the usual 
heat treatment which this steel requires 
and are given a case-hardened process. 
Shafts are of stout construction and the 
zase is particularly compact. Adjustments 
of the bearings may be made from the out- 
side without removing the cover plate. 
Back of the gearset comes one more of the 
Velie improvements for this year, namely, 
the use of a propellorshaft with two uni- 
versal joints, paralleling which shaft is 
a torsion bar for freeing the propeller- 
shaft with its universal joints from rear 
As already stated, both axles 
are Timken construction—the rear one, 
Fig. 7, of floating design, the illustration 
showing one of the driveshafts D entirely 
withdrawn. These driveshafts are squared 
at their inner ends where they enter the 


bevels of the differential. The 


axle torque. 


driving 
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VELIE SELECTIVE GEARSET 


axle case is a pressed steel housing H, 
which appears as one piece from end to 
end, but is autogenously welded at the 
center line. The cover plate P is of such 
size as to permit of the complete removal 
of the differential, which, by the way, is 
supported in the forward casting C, which 
also carries the pinionshaft. All told, 
there are eight short series Timken roller 
bearings in this axle, two of these, as illus- 
trated at T, being used for carrying each 
road wheel. The front axle,-also a Timken 
construction, is an I-beam forging formed 
from a single ingot of specially treated 
steel. 

‘The brakes fitted on these Timken axles 
are internal and external types with as- 
bestos friction surfaces. They operate on 
drums 12 inches in diameter and 2 inches 
wide. 

Few Running-Gear Changes 

Not so many changes have been made in 
the Velie running gear as in the other 
parts of the car. Last year the drop 
frame was used and is continued this sea- 
son. This frame is also narrowed at the 
dash. The type of springs employed a 
year ago are continued, that is, semi-ellip- 
tics in front and three-quarters in the 
Control of the steering of this car 
rests in a worm-and-sector type of gear, 


rear. 


in which, Fig. 8, shows the worm W on 
the base of the column, and §S the sector on 
its shaft, to which shaft attaches the 
radius arm R with its ball ending for at- 
tachment with a fore-and-aft drag. link 
connecting with the arm of the steering 
knuckles. The steering column is of con- 
centric design, the tube 1 constituting the 
outer column; 5 is the real column to 
which the hand wheel attaches; 2 and 4 
are throttle and spark supports, and 3 is 
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Fic. 7—TIMKEN AXLE USED IN VELIB CARS 


the tube which holds the semi-circular on 
which the spark and throttle controls op- 
erate. 

A variety of body styles are fitted on 
this standard Velie chassis. The touring 
ear, known as model D, has a three-ply 
laminated construction, and the dash, coil 
box, and other mouldings are of Circassian 
walnut. The model E roadster is given an 
option of single rumble, double rumble, or 
undivided rear seats, all of which are de- 
tachable. A shrouded aluminum dash is 
fitted on this model and the steering col- 
umn is set at an angle of 38 degrees. The 
toy tonneau, model F, makes use of a 
shrouded dash and the inclined or rakish 
steering column. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The 1910 catalog of the H. H. Frank- 
lin Mfg. Co. is an edition de luxe. The 
cover is a very artistic affair in its gray, 
tapestry-effect design, in the center of 
which appears the Franklin monogram em- 
bossed in gilt. The same decorative scheme 
is carried out on the inside cover pages. 
Five full-page illustrations portray the 
field of the Franklin cars, and the color 
effect is used throughout all the descrip- 
tive and illustrative pages, which have a 
decorative border of varied design. Crayon 
drawings form a background for the many 
models shown. The air-cooling system of 
the Franklin cars, the chassis, the lami- 
nated-wood chassis frame, the transmis- 
sion and many other parts of the car are 
all featured. The usual specifications are 
given, 

The star feature of the midwinter Reo 


Echo—the official house organ of the Reo 
Motor Car Co. is an article on ‘‘A New 
National Highway,’’ which is profusely 
illustrated. 

The Peerless company has issued an at- 
tractive catalog portraying its town cars 
in all kinds of service. 

‘*The Day in Town’’ is the title of a 
booklet from the F. B. Stearns Co., in 
which is featured the luxuriousness and 
comfort of its cars in ‘‘travel ’round 
town’’ at any hour of the day or night. 
At the back of this dainty little book is 
to be found complete description of the 
15-30 Stearns town ear. 

‘*Hall of Fame’’ is a folder containing 
a portrait group of the world’s greatest 
motor car drivers, which the Columbia 
Lubricants Co. has issued in the interest 
of its Monogram oil. 

From the Hess-Bright Co. is a postal 
card picturing its engine and generator 
room which furnishes the power and cur- 
rent for the machines that turn out Hess- 
Bright ball bearings. 

Some of the interesting features of the 
January issue of the Co-Operator—the of- 
ficial organ of the Maxwell-Briscoe motor 
club—are articles on the ‘‘Care of Rims,’’ 
‘*Through the Sunny South,’’ ‘‘ Keeping a 
Car Clean,’’ ete. 

‘*The Bosch News’’ is the first number 
of a little monthly publication issued by 
the Bosch Magneto Co. as a house organ. 
It contains a list of Bosch-equipped mo- 
toring victories in the many contests 
throughout the country, pictures of fa- 
mous motor cars, motor cycles, motor boats 
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Fig. 8—VELIB WORM-AND-SECTOR STEERING GEAR 


and aeroplanes, and concludes with a brief 
history of Bosch magnetos. 
Brown and ecru are the colors of the 


Pope Mfg. Co.’s catalog featuring and de- — 


scribing its models for the 1910 market. 

Gay in its red, yellow and green is the 
hanger which the Keystone Lubricating 
Co. is circulating in the interests of its 
greases, 

‘*An Opinion of the Franklin’’ is a 
smal] booklet, issued by the Franklin Mfg. 
Co., setting forth the advantages of its 
air-cooled engines, 

‘*Enlightenment’’ is the title of an 
eight-page catalog issued from the Man- 
hattan Screw and Stamping Works, New 
York, which is issued in the interest of 
its lamps. Sectional views and complete 
specifications are given. 

The Michelin Tire Co. is circulating a 
42 by 28-inch poster in the interest of its 
anti-skid tires. The poster shows in white 
one of the Michelin twins, with which mo- 
torists have become so familiar during the 
show circuit, girded with a Michelin 
studded anti-skid tire. This figure stands 
out prominently on the blue ground of the 
poster. 


UNCLE SAM’S TRADE TIPS 

Facts of interest to the motor trade are 
found in the Daily Consular Reports, pub- 
lished by the government. In a recent 
number the American consul at Berlin re- 
ports as follows: 

The demand for passenger motors at 
present is more particularly for a low- 
power, reliable car, costing $1,000 to 
$3,000. Marked progress has been mad 





by the manufacturers of such cars, espe- 
cially the well-known French concerns, and 
they are giving satisfaction. 

The German manufacturers are paying 
more and more attention to transport 
vehicles, the manufacture of which is en- 
couraged by the government as a part of 
its plans for military defense, and these 
vehicles are in use to a greater extent in 
this country than in any other. Five con- 
cerns are specializing in transport vehicles, 
and I'am indebted to several of them for 
interesting statements in regard to this 
branch of the industry. One of the firms 
writes: 


Outlook in Germany 

‘*You can ascertain from the trade liter- 
ature on this subject that in Germany, and 
especially where horses cannot be obtained 
at low cost, motor vehicles are operated 
more economically and profitably than is 
possible in the case of horse-drawn 
vehicles. We are convinced that the motor 
trade in Germany will go forward in this 
branch, particularly in the production of 
transport vehicles for heavy burdens. 
Among the advantages of such vehicles 
come higher speed, which reaches as much 
as 150 kilometers per day, a larger 
capacity than is possible in the case of 
horse-drawn vehicles, as, with trailers, as 
much as 10 tons can be drawn, a saving 
under the head of feed and veterinary 
costs, and a gain in space for storage. Any 
person of ordinary intelligence can learn 
to operate a transport motor in a few 
weeks, so simple has the mechanism be- 
come. The working costs, naturally, are 
only incurred when the ear is in use. Par- 
ticularly excellent results have: been ob- 
tained by large German breweries, whose 
modern cars transport 5 tons, or, with a 
trailer, 10 tons. These trains replace from 
six to eight two-horse vans. Frequently 
instead of loading up beer in the brewery 
yard into wagons, then reloading it in the 
train, and, finally, transporting the goods 
from the train to the warehouse at des- 
tination, it is now possible to ship beer 
directly in one vehicle to distances of 80 
kilometers, a circumstance which is very 
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favorable to the quality of the beer when 
delivered. These cars can also be equipped 
with cooling and heating apparatus. It is 
indispensable to hdve good roads ‘and 'well- 
paved streets if vehicles of this class are 
to be used economically. Upon soft sur- 
faces the motor car cannot work normally, 
and for such roads a special construction 
is necessary. The Renard train—a road 
train of three or four vehicles drawn by a 
motor—has not come into industrial em- 
ployment in civilized countries, as the cost 
of operation is too high. It is used for 
military purposes, however.’’ 

Consul-General John E. Jones, of ‘Winni- 
peg, finds that there is a positive demand, 
which the dealers have found it impossible 
to meet, for motor cars in western Canada. 
He explains the situation there: 

Up to a year ago motor cars were regard- 
ed as a luxury, but the greater prosperity 
of the Canadian west during the past year 
has changed this to a necessity. The farm- 
ers are buying motor cars and motor-driven 
vehicles, and the situation is propitious 
now for the exploitation of this market. In 
Winnipeg there are over 500 motor cars, 
and during the past year the Canadian 
Pacific. and Canadian Northern railroads 
have installed motor-driven trucks. The 
gasoline motor cars, both of the water and 
air-cooled type, are the ones almost exclu- 
sively used. This is not a good country for 
steam-driven cars because of the great lia- 
bility of freezing. The five-passenger tour- 
ing car with a four-cylinder engine seems 
to be the favorite pattern. There are a 
few electrics and there is an increasing 
demand for them. A car that costs be- 
tween $1,200 and $2,000 finds the readiest 
sale, although the higher-priced cars find 
a good market here. There is a duty of 
35 per cent on motor cars, which would 
seem almost prohibitive, and a number of 
American cars are being manufactured in 
Canada to overcome this handicap. These 
are the cars that the people generally 
patronize. There are twenty-six makes of 
motor cars represented in Winnipeg for 
1910. Many new cities are springing up 
throughout this western country, and 
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motor-driven vehicles seem to be their first 
evidence of prosperity. The topography of 
this prairie country is especially suitable 
for motors, and the rapidly increasing 
wealth of the country generally suggests 
not only a present market, but a prospective 
one of material importance. 

Consul Rufus Fleming, of Edinburgh, 
furnishes the following information to the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports concern- 
ing motoring and car manufacturing’ in 
Scotland: 

Situation in Scotland 

Motor vans and motor trucks have been 
slowly coming into use in this part of 
Scotland. The main difficulty in the way 
of those motor firms that have tried to 
promote the trade in commercial vehicles 
has been the comparatively high cost of 
upkeep, due chiefly to the carelessness of 
drivers or their lack of knowledge of ma- 
chinery. With the object of encouraging 
drivers intelligently to handle their ma- 
chines and to keep them in proper repair, 
the Scottish Automobile Club has intro- 
duced a competitive scheme, whereby 
prizes will be awarded to the drivers of 
such vehicles as comply with the regula- 
tions. A souvenir badge will also be pre- 
sented to each prize winner. A Scotch 
motor-car manufacturing company has pre- 
sented a silver cup, to be awarded to the 
driver competing in the scheme who, in 
the opinion of the judges, has shown the 
highest merit. Manufacturers and users of 
commercial vehicles are taking an interest 
in the movement for better service. 

Motor car manufacture is an industry 
not yet established on an extensive basis 
in Scotland. Only two companies that 
make complete cars can be said to have 
been successful, and they are’*small con- 
cerns compared with the leading motor car 
firms of the United States. It is not clear 
that this backward state of the industry is 
due altogether to either inferior machines 
or bad management, or both. The Scotch 
manufacturers have had to struggle, not 
only against foreign competition, but 
against the numerous and powerful guild 
of coach builders. 
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FRENCH MOTOR STREET CARS 
O rapid has been the progress of the 
commercial end- of the industry in 
France that nowadays the Parisians are using 
motor street cars for transportation purposes. 
Accompanying illustrations show two of 
the latest ones, one of them being a deDion 
which is operated by the Compagnie Gen- 
erale des Omnibus and running from de- 
Clichy avenue to Odeon. This deDion has 
front and rear entrances and, except for 
the fact that it does not run on rails, one 
would have trouble in deciding whether 
it was a regulation trolley car or a motor 
bus. A Brasier also is operated by the 
same company, but this one differs from 
the deDion in that the entrance is found 
in the middle of the car instead of at the 
rear. This huge affair carries dual tires 
on all four wheels. 


ENGLISH VISITOR HERE 

Julian A. Halford, lately managing di- 
rector of Commercial Cars, Limited, of Lu- 
ton & Loudon, England, is in this coun- 
try for the purpose of granting some Amer- 
ican concern the sole right to manufacture 
Commer-car vehicles in the United States. 
These vehicles are largely used in England, 
not only by commercial houses, but by fire 
departments and bus lines. Mr. Halford is 
stopping at the Manhattan hotel in New 
York at the present time. 


USED BY COAL MEN 

The Gramm people have brought out a 
novel body which is fitted to their 3-ton 
trucks and which is particularly adapted 
to the business of the coal man. As may 
be seen by the illustration, it is a tilting 
body, so that it is easy to unload the coal. 
The body can be rolled to the rear and 
tilted, thus permitting the coal to drop to 
the ground and save the labor of shoveling. 


WHITE TRUCK HELPS MOVE 

The White Co. demonstrated to the Bos- 
ton public that it practices what it 
preached prior to the opening of the Bos- 
ton show when it utilized its 3-ton gaso- 
line commercial truck to haul the White 
display from the Boston branch to the 
show building. On the truck was loaded 
a polished chassis, a desk and several 
chairs, and the display was easily moved 
from branch to show. 


SAVES MILLINERS MONEY 

Gage Brothers, a Chicago millinery 
house, have in their service a Randolph 
motor truck which they are using for 
transporting goods from their sales room 
in the loop district to their warehouse on 
the south side, a distance of 4 miles. This, 
of course, is not heavy work for motor 
trucks, because of the light weight of mil- 
linery, but the bulky proportions of wom- 
en’s hats necessitate the use of car with a 
large body, hence the employment of this 
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BrRASIER Motor STREET CAR OPERATING IN PARIS 





RANDOLPH TRUCK USED BY CHICAGO MILLINERY Houser 








GRAMM TRUCK FITTED WITH SPECIAL TILTING BoDy 


truck for the work. Experience has taught 
the milliners that for uninterrupted runs 
between two definite points like this a 





motor truck saves them money. This Ran 
dolph makes six and seven round trips a 
day, covering from 50 to 60 miles in 1! 
hours, some of which time is used in load 
ing and unloading. Then, again, a portio: 
of the route is so congested with traffi 
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De Dion Bus Wuicu Is OPERATED BY FRENCH COMPANY 





WHITE TrUCK CARRIES 





Boston SHOW EXHIBIT 


New Moror DELIVERY WAGON BUILT BY OVERLAND 


tht fast progress is impossible. The car, 
it ‘s estimated, is operated at a cost of 
fy nn $130 to $140 a month, which includes 
guage, maintenance, driver’s wages, gaso- 
li, oil and tires. The truck is of 1-ton 
ca aeity and earries a two-cylinder hori- 


zontal opposed engine under the foot- 
boards, the gearset employed being of the 
three-speed selective type. 





OVERLAND LIGHT DELIVERY 

The Willys-Overland Co. has entered the 
commercial field with a light delivery 
wagon that uses the model 38 chassis. 
Stronger springs and larger wheels and 
tires than are used on the pleasure cars 
are fitted. The control is by the Overland 
pedal system, no gear-shifts or clutch pedal 
being used. A single pedal when pushed 
forward engages low speed, and when 
pushed down and back engages reverse. The 
carrying space is of ample size, and be- 
sides a large space for heavier packages 
contains a rack for lighter ones. A load of 
800 pounds can be carried in addition to 
two passengers. The driver’s seat tilts 
forward, thus permitting easy access to 
the interior of the car, without recourse to 
the doors at the rear. Attachments are 
provided for storm curtains, which will en- 
close the entire front of the car when de- 
sired. The two doors have a locking de- 
vice which can only be opened by means 
of the removable handle provided. 
TRUCK DEMONSTRATION 


D. T. Davies, of the General Motor Truck 
Co., recently indulged in a number of hill- 
climbing experiments in Toledo with a 
Garford dual-friction truck, which has a 
rated capacity of 4,000 pounds. It was 
loaded with 6,000 pounds and with four 
men added for good measure, and from a 
standing start was driven from the foot of 
the hill on Madison avenue to Summit 
street without sign of strain or hesitation. 
The same feat was performed at Adams 
street and Jefferson street. It was then 
backed up the Madison street hill, after 
which it was driven half way up the hill 
and stopped, being again started and 
brought to the top of the grade. Then it 
was run half way down the hill, turned 
around and returned to Summit street. 


CARRIERS USING MOTOR CARS 


The wide use of motor cars by rural mail 
carriers in Wisconsin, where conditions de- 
mand the utmost of self-propelled vehicles, 
is causing much surprise. The recent Mil- 
waukee motor show attracted hundreds of 
carriers and substitute carriers, who looked 
over the low-priced lines and figured large- 
ly in the numerous sales made by Milwau- 
kee dealers at the show. Around LaCrosse, 
Wis., on the Mississippi, and which was a 
control for the 1909 Glidden tour, more 
than twenty carriers own cars. The car- 
riers find that they are able to make trips 
in from 3 to 31-2 hours that formerly con- 
sumed 8 hours. Wisconsin roads are not of 
the best, but despite this, the motor car is 
proving of double and triple the worth of 
horse and buggy. In southern Wisconsin 
and around Milwaukee where roads have 
been improved more generally, the me- 
chines are in greatest and widest use. 
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Another Million for Roads—According to 
figures gathered from reliable sources the 
counties of Michigan have appropriated 
enough money, with the rewards allowed 
by the state, to spend $1,000,000 on the 
highways of the Wolverine state in 1910. 

Savannah Date Changed—The endurance 
run of the Savannah Automobile Club 
from Savannah, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla., 
will be run about March 28-29. Already 
there are assurances of many entries. It is 
expected that at least fifty cars will take 
part in the run to form the last leg be- 
tween New York and Jacksonville. 


Oconomowoc Interested—Through the ef- 
forts of M. C. Moore, of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State A. A., own- 
ers at Oconomowoc, Wis., one of the best 
known summer resorts in the middle west, 
have formed a club. P. C. Eldredge has 
been elected chairman of the temporary 
organization and George F. Westover is 
secretary. Twenty owners have joined 
and the membership will be increased to 
fifty. 


Russian Show Postponed—Consul-Gen- 
eral John H. Snodgrass reports that the 
motor car exposition that was to have been 
held in Moscow in February has been in- 
definitely postponed. There will open in 
St. Petersburg on May 25 an international 
motor car exposition, which will conclude 
with a race from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow. American manufacturers wishing to 
exhibit their cars should apply for space 
at once. 


Little Glidden Plans—An E-M-F car will 
be the pathfinder for the Little Glidden, 
the second annual endurance and reliabil- 
ity tour of the Minnesota State Automo- 
bile Association. George E. Grere will fur- 
nish a Chase truck as a supply car and to 
be entered in the tour with an observer. 
For the 1911 tour both President Reuben 
Warner, Jr., of the state association, and 
President W. J. Murphy, of the St. Paul 
Automobile Club, favor the run to Chi- 
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eago and return. For 1910 the question 
is not settled. G. L. Horton suggests a 
run to Monticello, Buffalo, Annandale, 
Main Prairie, Paynesville, Glenwood. 
Four days of touring, returning each night 
to the Twin Cities, has been suggested. 


May Hold Commercial Test —The Chi- 


cago Automobile. Club is seriously contem- 
plating the promotion of a commercial 
car test, and with this idea in mind its 
contest board is sending out letters to 
manufacturers to learn what support can 
be had from the makers in case the club 
promotes such an affair. 


Liberal Speed Limit— Sebring, Ohio, 
boasts of having the most liberal speed 
limit of any city or town in the country, 
the council recently having raised the 
limit to 50 miles an hour because it real- 
ized that the old 8-mile an hour law could 
not be enforced. The Sebring Motor Car 
Co. is located at Sebring, which may ac- 
count for the action on the in of the 
council. 


Proud of the Speedway—Directors of the 
Indianapolis Commergial Club have voted 
to do everything possible to advertise the 
Indianapolis motor speedway throughout 
the country, believing the speedway is a 
valuable adjunct to the effort to attract 
strangers and new business to the city. 
As a starter the clup, through its mem- 
bers, will distribute 30,000 copies of an 
illustrated story of the speedway course 
and grounds. 


Another Inter-club Match—The Crescent 
Athletic Club of Brooklyn and the Long 
Island Automobile Club will participate 
in an inter-club team match some time this 
spring for a cup which has been hung up 
by A. R. Pardington. The match is 
brought about by a challenge from the 
Crescents, the idea having been secured 
from Chicago, where the Chicago Automo- 
bile Club and Chicago Athletic Association 
already have run two of these contests. 
Teams are to be limited to ten or twelve 





cars on a side, must be driven by the 


.. owners, and must be fully occupied by 


members of both elubs or their friends. 


Columbus Club Has Organ—tThe first 
issue of the Columbus Motorist, the official 
organ of the Columbus Automobile Club, 
of Columbus, O., was issued recently. The 
paper, which is in the form of a magazine, 
will be published monthly and will contain 
all the news. of the club, Arthur M. 
Crumrine and John-C. MeIntyre are the 
editors. 


Canadian Farmers Hostile—Because they 
are bitterly opposed to- motor cars, several 
farmers on the Canadian" side. of Niagara 
river have been giving the Queen Victoria 
park. commission all manner of trouble in 
acquiring land needed for the Fort Erie- 
Niagara boulevard, which promises to be 
very extensively used by motorists. The 
farmers have been offered as high as $200 
an acre for land needed ip carrying out 
the boulevard scheme and have refused the 
offer. A commission appointed by a court 
may be asked to condemn the needed land. 


Drivers Are Registering — Already the 
racing drivers are beginning to register 
with Chairman Butler, of the contest board 
of the A. A. A., as required by the new 
rules. On the books already are the fol- 
lowing professionals: 1, George H. Rob- 
ertson; 2, Ralph de Palma; 3, Frank L. 
Lescault; 4, David L. Bruce-Brown; 5, 
Ralph K. Mulford; 6, Louis A. Disbrow; 
7, Edwin H. Parker; 8, Willie Haupt; 10, 
William Knipper; 14, Harry H. Cobe; 15, 
Jack Lavin. Only one amateur has regis- 
tered ‘so far—Caleb S. Bragg, whose ticket 
is numbered 1A. 

Sanctions Granted— Sanctions granted 
last week by Chairman Butler, of the 
A. A. A. contest board, were as follows: 
March 22-24, beach races at Ormond, Filor- 
ida East Coast Automobile Association; 
March 12-16, speed trials at Ormond, Flor- 
ida East Coast Automobile Association; 
March 20, hill-climb, San Franciseo Motor 
Club; March 26, hill-climb at Atlanta, 
Ga,; April 8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16 and 17, track 
meet, Los Angeles Motordrome; May 5, 6, 
and 7, track meet, Atlanta Automobile As- 
sociation; April 30, May 1 and 2, roada- 
bility run, Quaker City Motor Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

Derivation of Cardan Shaft—Cardan 
shaft is a term that slides glibly enough 
from, the motorist’s tongue, but a discus- 
sion of the subject shows generally that 
very few even of the better posted ones 
know just how the term originated. A 
discussion of the subject in England re- 
cently brought out the fact that even 
though the cardan shaft is an important 
part of the mechanism of such a latter day 
product as the motor car, it was originated 
in the sixteenth century. According to 
the historian of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co., of Buffalo, the name comes from 
that of Geronimo Cardaro, a mather- 
tician and physician of Italy, the first mon 
to transmit power by a shaft and universal 
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oints. The French, who-have the habit of 
issimilating names into their vocabulary, 
oon had the word cardan in their dic- 
ionaries, and now it has come into gen- 
eral use as a mechanical term. 


Another Chicago Club—The South Chi- 
eago Motor Club, of Chicago, was re- 
cently organized and the following offi- 
cers elected: Thomas J. Peden, presi- 
dent; A. W. MeLaughlin, vice-president; 
©. A. Bacon, secretary; A. Hartmen, treas- 
urer; Andrew Hansen, 8. T. Boguezewski, 
E. M. Cross, governors. The club will en- 
deavor to obtain better streets and outlets 
from the city at its southern end and other 
needed improvements for the benefit of 
motorists. 

White Chauffeurs Organize—Organiza- 
.tion of the White Chauffeurs’ Protective 
Association was completed last week in 
New Orleans. There are ninety-five char- 
ter members, and about 150 members in all. 
Arthur Marulla has been elected president; 
Harry Munson, vice-president; J. F. Ryan, 
secretary, and Pierre Crabites, treasurer. 
The organization plans a sick benefit for its 
members, together with restrictions upon 
membership. Owners generally are back- 
ing the movement. A parade, headed by 
a brass band, and a banquet accompanied 
the organization of the body. 


Novel Franklin Idea—A motor car which 
breathed smoke into its cooling system 
presented a sight novel enough to block 
the street with spectators in front of the 
armory in Binghamton, N. Y., when the 
show in that city was held recently. The 
ear was a six-cylinder seven-passenger 
Franklin of 42 horsepower and was left 
standing in the street throughout the show. 
It had a glass hood, through which the 
engine was plainly visible. At night the 
interior of the hood was lighted by several 
incandescent lamps. In order to make the 
air currents visible and make the air-cool- 
ing demonstration effective smoke was pro- 
duced at the front of the hood where the 
air enters. A small boy with a bellows 
such as is used by beekeepers to make a 
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produced the smoke. This was drawn into 
the hood and in six equal currents then 
passed down the cylinder casings. 

Chillicothe Club Election—Officers have 
been elected by the Chillicothe Automobile 
Club, of Chillicothe, O., as follows: D. H. 
Roche, president; Charles F. Smith, vice- 
president; Walter Barrett, secretary, and 
Ward Carson, treasurer. 

Mexican Imports—Consul William W. 
Canada, of Vera Cruz, reports that dur- 
ing the latter half of 1909, seventy-four 
motor cars arrived at that port, destined 
for the interior. Nearly all of these were 
high-priced vehicles. Of this number one 
came from England, sixty-six from the 
continent and seven from the United 
States. 

Teli-tale Speedometer — According to 
press reports, Consul Frederick I. Bright, 
of Huddersfield, says that the Faro meter, 
a new speedometer for motor cars, has 
been completed by an English inventor. 
Placed in front of the vehicle, the exact 
speed may be ascertained at any time 
either from the vehicle or from the road. 
An excess of speed limit is announced 
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speed is reduced. For night driving ex- 
cess speed is also indicated by the figures 
on the face of the instrument being illumi- 
nated in red. 


Oregon Will Help—The matter of build- 
ing a road from Medford, Ore., to Crater 
Lake is being agitated again. The state 
of Qregon has appropriated $100,000 for 
this road. The road will be 249 miles in 
length, a considerable portion of the dis- 
tances being through a dense forest. 

Los Angeles Show Profit—At a meeting 
of the board of directors and the show 
committee of the Licensed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles it was announced 
that the dealers would receive a 70 per 
cent refund on the show at Fiesta park. 
The show proved a great success, the crowd 
increasing daily. There were 42,000 square 
feet of show space, and as the show cost 
over $25,000 its magnitude can be appreci- 
ated. The sales were large and the dealers 
were well satisfied. 

Inter-state Reliability Planned—Invita- 
tions have been received by the Columbus 
Automobile Club, issued to motorists of 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Cinein- 
nati and Toledo, to participate in a re- 
liability run to start and end at Columbus, 
O. The plan provides for a route from 
Columbus to Cincinnati, to Indianapolis, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Columbus. Two 
Columbus men, whose names will be with- 
held for the present, have signified their 
intention of giving trophy cups to the win- 
ners. 
Wheel Tax Situation—The Chicago 
Motor Club has not given up the fight for 
a revision of the wheel tax and it looks 
now as if it might meet with some meas- 
ure of success. The sub-committee of the 
city council which has the matter of revi- 
sion in hand is in close touch with the 
officers of the Chicago Motor Club, who 
have furnished the aldermen with valua- 
ble data as to the number of cars in each 
horsepower class which would be used in 
case the council saw fit to tax by horse- 
power instead of seating capacity. 
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COPPE.R-ALUMINUM ALLOYS WITH MANGANESE. 


EDITQR'S. NOTE—The following is the first 


HE. mechanical properties of the allows of 
T bee ol and aluminum with manganese lying 
thin the limits of an aluminum content 

of 11 per cent and a manganese content of 

10 per cent have been explored in the first in- 
stance by a series of twenty-two exploratory 
meltings of approximately 20 pounds each, tensile 


tests of sand and chill-castings of each of these - 


alloys being made. The general inference drawn 
from the results, after detailed discussion, is that 
the effect of manganese is in most respects simi- 
lar to that of ‘aluminum itself, but that while 
larger additions of manganese render the allo 

brittle and weak, the first effects of adding small 
uantities of manganese are to stiffen the alloys, 
that is, to raise both their yield-points and ul- 
timate strengths without Speer: their duc- 
tility. On the basis ef this conclusion nine al- 
loys, ranging in manganese content from % 
per cent to 5 per cent, and in aluminum con- 
tent from 7 to 10 per cent, were selected for 
ereparecns. on a larger scale and for more com- 
plete investigation. Subsequently yy. three 
of these were found sufficiently promising to 
warrant complete study, including kinetic tests. 
Tensile tests on these nine alloys in the form 


of sand-castings, chill-castings, rolled bars of». 


various sizes and cold-drawn bars, gave a series 
of interesting results, several of the alloys prov- 
ing themselves decidedly superior to any of the 
binary alloys of copper and aluminum. Thus 
in the case of sand-castings, the alloy No. 2, 
containing approximately 10 per cent of alumi- 
num and 1 2 cent of manganese, shows a yield- 
point of 14 tons per square inch, an ultimate 
stress of 35.76 tons per square inch, and an 
elongation of 22.5 per cent on 2 inches, as com- 
pared with the best of the binary alloys, which 
gave a yield-point of 11.3 tons, an ultimate stress 
of 31.7 tons and 21.7 per cent elongation on 2 
inches in the form of sand-castings; again, 
the alloy No. 6 containing approximately 9 per 
cent of aluminum and 2 per cent of manganese, 
gives almost ey the same yield-point and 
ultimate stress as the 10 per cent copper-alumi- 
num alloy, but shows 46 per cent elongation on 
2 inches, as compared with 36 per cent. In the 
form of rolled bars 13-15 inch in diameter, the 
best of the ternary alloys attain an ultimate 
stress of nearly 43 tons per square inch, with 
a yield-point of 23 tons and an extension of 
22.5 per cent, while another alloy, with a yield- 
point of 19 tons and an ultimate strength of 40.5 
tons, shows an elongation of 40 per cent on 2 
inches. The results of these more detailed ten- 
sile tests lead to the definite conclusion that the 
effect of the addition of manganese in relatively 
small quantities to alloys of copper and alumi- 
num is to stiffen the alloy; that is, to raise its 
yield-point and its ultimate strength without 
reducing its ductility to a corresponding extent. 

Hardness tests, by both the Brinell ball meth- 
od and by the Shore scleroscope, have been 
made on the nine selected alloys, and their 
hardness numbers are found to differ only very 
slightly—Brinell number varies from 170 to 199 
—a result which is somewhat surprising in view 
of the comparatively wide variations of tensile 
strength which exist between the different al- 
loys. 

The torsion tests of these nine alloys yield 
results generally consistent with those of the 
tensile tests, but it is notable that alloy No. 9, 
containing approximately 8 per cent of alumi- 
num and 5 per cent manganese gives both the high- 
est maximum strength—in torsion—and the larg- 
est angle of twist—a result which is remarkable 
since in most groups of alloys the angle of twist 
diminishes rapidly as the maximum strength in- 
creases. The ratio of maximum stregses as found 
by torsion to those found by tension tests varies 
somewhat from .75 to .90, but never reaches or 
exceeds unity, as is the case with a number of 
the binary alloys of copper and aluminum. 

The whole of the nine selected alloys were 
tested in the alternating stress machine at Shef- 
field. The results show some considerable varia- 
tions, which cannot, however, be ascribed to any 
lack of uniformity in the material. 

Three of the alloys, namely, No. 2, contain- 
ing approximately 10 per cent aluminum and 1 
per cent manganese; No. 3, containing 10 per 
cent aluminum and 2 per cent manganese, and 
No. 6 containing approximately 9 per cent of alu- 
minum and 3 per cent of manganese, were chosen 
for further investigation. This included a de- 
termination of the elastic limit and_ elastic 
modulus, the autographic stress-strain diagram, 
the investigation of the effect of cold drawing 
on the elastic modulus of the alloys, tensile tests 
at high temperature—up to 450° C.—a series 
of dynamic tests carried out by Dr. T. Stanton, 
an examination of the effects of heat treatment 
and fresh and sea-water corrosion tests. 

The elastic limits, as observed by the Ewing 
extensometer, were found to be approximately 
8, 9 and 12 tons per square inch for three al- 
loys in numerical order, while the elastic modu- 
lus a from 13.6 by 10.6 Ibs. per square inch 
in No to 14.9 by 10.6 in No. 6. It was found 
that eee does not es ge alter 
the modulus, although the elastic limit is, of 
course, very gaa gh raised. In view of 
the fact that the elastic limits found by the ex- 
tensometer are lower than those derived from 
the alternating-stress tests, the authors con- 


installment of, the: ninth rep of the alloys 
research committee; of, the titution of Me- 
chanical Enginee?s: of ‘Great. Britain, which re- 
port was presented in full during the session, 
January, 1910.. ‘The authors of this report, 
Dr. W. Rosenhain and F. GC. H. A. Lantsberry, 
of the National Physical. Laboratory, Telling- 
ton, Eng., in this report have taken up the in- 
vestigation of the influence of a third metal on 
alloys of copper ‘and aluminum, the third 
smmetals used being, manganese. The report deals 
only with the properties of some of the more 
interesting, alloys obtained by adding man- 
ganese to alloys of.copper and aluminum. The 
report does.not, deal exhaustively with this 
group of alloys, particularly as regarding their 
constitution. A’ large number of data of direct 
practical, value have been accumulated, par- 
ticularly regarding the mechanical properties 
of some of these alloys, together with sufficient 
ata as to their nature and constitution to be 
adequate for many practical purposes, all of 
which data and: results. appear in the report. 
The selection of manganese as the first metal 
to’ be used in determining its effect on alloys 
of copper and aluminum is justified purely on 
metullurgical grounds, The use of phosphorus 
as. phosphor bronze owes its great value pri- 
marily to its powerful deowidizing action; the 
removal of alt oxide of tin from the copper- 
tin alloys results in a very considerable im- 
provement in their mechanical properties. 
There is a very. considerable. similarity be- 
tween the copper-tin and the copper-aluminum 
series of alloys, and the great affinity of alum- 
inum for oxygen and the infusible nature of the 
oxide, moreover, led to e anticipation that 
the copper-aluminum. alloys, as ordinarily pre- 
pared, may perhaps be contaminated with slight 
quantities of alumina. From this point of 
view the addition of manganese to the molten 
copper before the introduction of aluminum 
appeared to offer the promise of advantageous 
results, whereas the other two metals, nickel 
and zinc, offer no such advantage. The action 
of manganese in this direction has already been 
recognized in the cdse of manganese brasses 
and bronzes, and the authors of this report 
believe that the results obtained, in the case 
of copper-aluminum-manganese bronzes justify 
the choice of manganese as a third metal. 








clude that the elastic limits of the alloys in 
the condition as examined were in some way 
artificially depressed, and that normalized ma- 
terial would probably yield higher values. The 
low values of the elastic moduli as compared 
with those of steel are important as affecting 
the possible utility of these alloys in high-speed 
machinery, ete. 

The autographic stress-strain diagram shows 
considerably lower. yield-points than those ob- 
tained by the use of dividers on tests of 2-inch 
specimens. 

_Tensile tests at high temperatures were car- 
ried out and the results obtained are very simi- 
lar to those found for the 10 per cent copper- 
aluminum alloy. The tensile strength appears 
to be well maintained up to about 300° e but 
then falls off rapidly. The hope that the addi- 
tion of manganese would materially improve the 
alloys in this respect has not been entirely veri- 
fied, but there is some reason for believing that 
on prolonged exposure to moderately high tem- 
peratures the ternary alloys would behave bet- 
ter than the pure copper-aluminum. 

The dynamic tests included alternating stress- 
tests by direct reversals of stress, single-blow 
impact tests on the Izod machine and repeated 
bending-impact tests with two different values 
of blow. Under the alternating-stress tests the 
three alloys behave in an almost identical man- 
ner and the tests indicate that the safe range 
of maximum stress is approximately 25 tons per 
square inch when the rate of reversal ap- 
proaches 1,000 per minute. Under the single- 
blow impact test, the present alloys show an 
absorption of from 9.5 to 10.5 foot-pounds for 
fracture, the figure for the 10 per cent copper- 
aluminum alloy being only 4.5. Evidently the 
influence of manganese makes itself felt in the 
power of the alloys to resist a sudden shock. 
Under the repeated bending impact test, with 
a tup weighing 6.15 pounds fal ing through a 
height of 2.01 inches, alloy No. 2 gives the best 
results, fracturing only after over 900 
blows, while No. 6 fails under 600. With 
the lighter tup—471 pounds — and _ lesser 


fall—1.01 inch—which are ordinarily used in 
impact tests on steel, the order of the three al- 
loys is changed; all three, however, require more 
than 10,000 blows, while the best result yet ob- 
tained with Swedish Bessemer steel in the same 
circumstances is a resistance to 6,000 blows. 





Abrasion, tests. were made on rings of, the 

three alloys in Dr. Stanton’s rolling abrasion 
testing machine, ‘and -the alloys were found ‘to 
offer a most remarkable: resistance to abrasion; 
while rings of rail steel lost 64.5 milligrammes, 
and.a.ring of tool steel, lost. 27 milligrammes, 
a ring of alloy of No. 6 only lost 10 milli- 
grammes, while alloys Nos;.2,and 3 behaved 
very nearly equally well. If the behavior of the 
alloys ‘in practice should bear out these remark- 
able results, a field of special weefulness should 
be open to them, particularly as. the alloys ma- 
chine quite readily. i oe ' 
' The effects of both annealing and quenching 
the alloys at temperatures just:above two crit- 
ieal ranges which have been observed on their 
cooling curves have been studied. Generally 
speaking, the. result of either. annealing or 
quenching from temperatures near “ — 
1,022° F.—is not very marked; although anneal 
ing injures alloys Nos. 2 and 3, while subse- 
quent quenching only restores it partially to its 
original condition. Alloy No.. 6, however, dif 
fers from the two others and from many other 
copper alloys in that annealing at 550° C. does 
not .injure it, but rather improves it, so far as 
sand-cast specimens are concerned. Annealing 
any of these alloys at temperatures above 800° 
C.—1,472° F.—is found to injure them very se- 
riously, while quenching them from this higher 
temperature produces a relatively hard and brit- 
tle material which possesses high tensile 
strength, but very little ductility. The alloy No. 
3, in the form of rolled bar quenched from 850° 
C.—1,562°. F.— attains a tensile strength of 52 
tons per square inch with an elongation of 3.5 
per cent. This material shares with the cold- 
drawn bar of the same alloy the highest tensile 
strength yet found in these alloys, but the 
drawn bar has the advantage of possessing a 
higher elongation—10 per cent. The annealing 
temperatures of cold-drawn bars were also de- 
termined in connection with the study of heat 
treatment, and it was found that the hardness 
due to cold working began to disappear after 
the A had been exposed to a temperature 
of 550° C. 

Fresh and sea-water corrosion tests were made 
by exposing samples of the sand-cast alloys to 
the action of fresh and sea water in tanks in 
the laboratory, the alloys being exposed both 
singly and in contact with mild steel plates. All 
the alloys exhibit a very marked resistance to 
corrosion; in fresh water the ternary alloys ap- 
pear to be decidedly less liable to corrosion than 
the binary alloys cf copper and aluminum; in 
sea water, on the other hand, alloy No. 2 ap- 
pears to lose nearly as much by corrosion as 
Naval brass; in alloy No. 6, on the other hand, 
no corrosion whatever was observed. 

Special experiments were made to test the 
question whether alloys of the type of those 
here investigated could be prepared from man- 
ganese derived from a commercial 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese; the results obtained show that 
if a cupro-ferro-manganese is first prepared and 
the alloy made from this the results are satis- 
factory, but that it is not possible to use ferro- 
manganese directly for the preparation of the 
copper-rich alloys. 


Constitution of the Alloys 


The work in this direction embodied in the 
present report has been confined to an approxi- 
mate study of the constitution of the ternary 
alloys containing less than 11 per cent of alu- 
minum and less than 10 per cent of manganese. 
These have been studied by the determination 
of cooling curves of over 100 alloys, while dif- 
ferential cooling curves and photo-micrographs 
of a large number have also been prepared; some 
of these are reproduced in the report. The re- 
sults of the investigation, so far as the freezing 
points of the alloys are concerned, uave been 
embodied in a model of the liquidus surface of 
the alloys over the region named, and the con- 
tour lines of this model are reproduced in the 
report. While a discussion of the lower arrest 

oints, indicating thermal changes taking place 
n the alloys for solidification, serves to show 
that the data as yet available, although very 
numerous, are not adequate for the solution of 
the very complex problems involved, a discussion 
of the correlation of the shape of the liquidus 
surface, the micro-structure and the mechanical 
properties of the alloys reveals a series of in- 
teresting relationships, which serve to clear up 
the more general questions as to the nature of 
the alloys. The conclusions arrived at are, 


’ briefly, that within the limits of the alloys stud- 


ied, the constitution of the ternary alloys very 
closely resembles that of the binary alloys of 
copper and aluminum; manganese influences the 
properties of the alloys in a manner somewhat 
similar to that of aluminum, but at a different 
rate. In no case does manganese give rise to 
the formation of @ third phase, so that all the 
alloys consist of either a single solid solution 
—the a body—or of two phases, in each of 


which a exists in the form. of a solid © 


solution. he compound CusAl appears to be 
capable of dissolving manganese, and there 1S 
no evidnce of the formation of a ternary col- 
pound. ‘The valley or ternary minimum ob- 
served in the liquidus surface divides this ra"se 
of alloys into two classes corresponding to the 
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alloys of copper with aluminum, whose alumi- 
num content places them on the copper side of 
the minimum in the liquidus, and those on the 
iluminum side of the minimum, the former be- 
ing homogeneous and the latter duplex in struc- 
ture. As regards the effects of annealing and 
quenching the ternary ~— show a very strong 
similarity to the binary alloys. 


PART II 
Alloys Rich in Copper 


A preliminary study of the aluminum-man- 
ganese series of binary alloys is briefly described, 
the principal results being that a binary eutectic 
is found to exist close to the aluminum end of 
the series, while the alloys on the manganese 
side of this eutectic contain increasing quan- 
tities of the compound AlgMn. The existence 
of this hard, brittle compound at once limits 


‘the possible extent to which manganese can be 


usefully added to alloys consisting principally 
of aluminum. The study of ternary alloys has 
therefore -been confined to the range contain- 
ing less than 4 per cent of either copper or 
manganese. 

The mechanical properties of this range have 
been studied by means of eight exploratory melt- 
ings of which tensile tests on sand and chill 
castings were carried out. The results of these 
tests, while not very promising in themselves, 
indicated that two alloys, namely, those con- 
taining 2 per cent of copper and 2 per cent 
of manganese, and 3 per cent of copper and 1 
per cent of manganese, respectively, were 
worthy of further study. Larger quantities of 
these alloys were accordingly prepared, and 
were studied on the same general lines as those 


‘followed in the case of the heavy alloys de- 


scribed above. The results obtained by tests 
on these alloys, prepared in large quantities 
and under more favorable conditions as regards 
melting and casting temperatures, led to the 
conclusion that these alloys are very sensitive 
to casting temperatures. This was tested sub- 
rer gh 4 by a special experiment, and it was 
found that while a chill casting poured at a 
mean temperature of 680° C.—1,256° F.—gave 
a tensile strength of 11.6 tons per square inch 
with an elongation of 8 per cent on 2 inches, 
the same metal poured into a similar mold at a 
mean temperature of 750° C.—1,382° KF.—gave 
a tensile strength of less than 6 tons per square 
inch and an elongation of only 2 per cent—both 
castings being apparently quite sound. ‘The re- 
sults of tensile tests of sand castings of the two 
selected light alloys compare favorably with 
those of pure copper-aluminum alloys, and this 
is still more notable in the case of the chill 
castings. The tensile tests of alloy No. 11—3 
per cent Cu, 1 per cent Mn—which stand at an 
ultimate strength of 12 tons per square inch, 
with an tg gat of 13.5 per cent on 2 inches, 
are among the most remarkable results, since 
they very considerably exceed the results of any 


‘ of the binary alloys of aluminum with copper. 


It was hoped that this difference in favor of the 
ternary alloys would be maintained when the al- 
loys had been rolled into bars 13-16 inch in diam- 
eter, but although the results of tensile tests 
on these bars are slightly superior to those 
found in the binary series, the difference is not 
nearly so important as in the case of the chill 
castings; in the form of rolled bars there does 
not appear to be any advantage in using“the 
ternary alloys as compared with the alloys of 
aluminum with copper alone. It was further 
found that the two selected light alloys could 
not be drawn cold to any considerable extent 
without drawing hollow, and even the moderate 
amount of cold working attempted in the case 
of alloy No. 11 in the process of drawing and 
annealing was found to produce hollowness; al- 
loy No. 10, however, with 2 per cent of each 
added metal, stood the process of drawing with 
annealing in a satisfactory manner. ‘The spe- 
cific gravity of the alloys has been determined 
in all the available conditions; they range for 
alloy No. 10 from 2.71 to 2.80, and for No. 11 
from 2.67 to 2.79. In all cases the rolled mate- 
rial is markedly denser than the chill cast. 

The elastic limits and elastic moduli of the 
two alloys were determined with the Ewing 
extensometer; the elastic limits are 7.15 tons 
for both alloys, while the elastic moduli are 
10.75 by 10° and 10.4 by 10°, respectively. The 
elastic limits thus determined, agree approxi- 
mately with the values deduced from alternat- 
Ing-stress tests. 

Autographie stress strain diagrams were also 
taken from the 8-inch specimens used for elas- 
tic determination, and gave results which agree 
to a reasonable extent with the values found 
by tests on 2-inch specimens. 

_The dynamic tests carried out on these two 
light alloys were made at the same time as those 
already described in the case of heavy alloys. The 
alternating stress tests gave results which indi- 
cate ‘hat alloy No. 10 possesses a safe range for 
alternating stresses of 9.4 tons per square inch, 
While for alloy No. 11 the range is 8.8 tons per 
Square inch. Under the single-blow impact tests 
the -wo alloys absorbed 4.1 and 5.5 foot-pounds 
at fr .cture—figures which in view of relatively 
low nsile strength of these materials.are sur- 
Prisi cly high. Under the repeated bending im- 
pact (est as applied to the heavy alloys or to 
Stee] specimens, these light alloys would have 
fract ired ‘after very few blows; a lower height 
of d: op was accordingly employed—.71 inch in- 
Stea’ of 1.0i—and with a tup weighing 4.71 








roe the alloys fractured after 590 and 672 
lows, respectively; these data cannot be read- 
ily compared with tests on other materials, but 
may serve as a basis for comparison with other 
light alloys which may subsequently be tested. 

The structure and constitution of the light 
alloys has been examined by determinations of 
the cooling curves of all the exploratory heats 
and also of thirteen additional alloys made in 
small quantities for this purpose. The alloys 
all show at least two definite arrest points, 
while the majority show three, and two even 
show four such points. The data available 
and the very narrow range of alloys. studied 
would have rendered the construction of a model 
of the equilibria unsatisfactory, and the con- 
stitution of the alloys is discussed only in gen- 
eral terms on the basis of the observed cooling 
curves and micro-structures. In these alloys 
three distinct phases are found; these are a 
solid solution which is pure or nearly pure alu- 
minum, containing some copper, but practically 
no manganese in solid solution; the aluminum- 
copper compound CuAl, and the aluminum-man- 
ganese compound AlsMn; the pyrometric evi- 
dence appears to indicate that the freezing 
points of the eutectics formed by each of these 
compounds in combination with aluminum are 
affected—in the ternary alloys—by the pres- 
ence of the other compound in the mother-liq- 
uor, while a ternary eutectic of the three phases 
is probably found in most of these alloys, be- 
ing of course the last body to solidify. The 
freezing temperature of this ternary eutectic 
appears to be 522° C.—972° F. Differential 
cooling curves of these alloys indicate that there 
are no thermal changes below the point of final 
solidification, so that no annealing or quench- 
ing experiments were required. The structure 
of alloys Nos. 10 and 11 is somewhat similar, 
exhibiting large crystals of the aluminum con- 
stituent, surrounded by a eutectic in which 
traces of the compound AlsMn are clearly dis- 
cernible. The structure of the hot rolled bars 
is somewhat remarkable, showing very marked 
signs of cold work and thus indicating that the 
finishing temperature employed during the roll- 
ing of these alloys had been low enough to pro- 
duce considerable cold working. 

As in the case of the heavy alloys, experi- 
ments were made to determine whether the use 
of ferro-manganese is permissible in the produc- 
tion of these alloys. A kLeat of an alloy of the 
type of No. 11 was made in which the copper 
and manganese were introduced in the form of 
cupro-ferro-manganese previously prepared from 
ferro-manganese; the resulting alloy contained 
-l per cent of iron, and gave results which were 








NOVEL POINT DECIDED 

Baltimore, Md., March 13.—A novel 
point has peen decided by Police Justice 
White recently, when Albert G. Snyder 
and John P. Fisher were each charged 
with exceeding the speed limit in Druid 
Hill park and Fisher was also charged 
with using the park roads for other than 
pleasure purposes. It seems that Snyder’s 
ear broke down and Mr. Fisher volun- 
teered to tow him to the city. In doing 
so the cars were run through Druid Hill 
park. General Superintendent - Manning, 
of the park, who was the prosecutor, de- 
clared that the cars went through the park 
at a rate faster than the law allows and 
ordered the arrest of the men. At the 
time, according to the evidence, Snyder 
was seated in his machine being towed by 
Fisher’s machine, while Fisher was op- 
erating the front car. Justice White ruled 
that ‘‘a motor car that is not running by 
its own power, and the owner t..ereof, can 
not be held accountable for its actions,’’ 
and dismissed the charge of speeding 
Snyder. The justice held that the two 
cars were as one and fined Fisher $10 and 
costs on the charge of speeding. The 
charge against him of using the park 
roads for other than pleasure purposes was 
dismissed. 
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only slightly inferior to those of the original 
alloy No. 11. An allov of the type of No. 10 
was prepared by the use of ferro-manganese 
direct, the resulting alloy containing .52 per cent 
of iron, and this alloy gave results appreciably 
better than those obtained from the original 
No. 10. It is, therefore, probable that the intro- 
duction of small proportions of iron may mate- 
rially improve these light alloys. : 

The suggestion having been made to the au- 
thors that alloys of aluminum and manganese 
might possess a considerable power of resistin 
the attack of mineral acids, a series of experi- 
ments were made in which small blocks of a 
series of binary alloys of aluminum and man- 
ganese were exposed to nitric and sulphuric acid 
of 10 per cent and 50 per cent strengths; the 
results showed, however, that none of these al- 
loys were even equal to pure aluminum in their 
acid-resisting properties. 


MAIN REPORT 
Alloys Rich in Aluminum 


As explained, the first step in the investiga- 
tion of the ternary alloys consisted in the pro- 
duction of a series of meltings on a compara- 
tively small scale, for the purpose of a general 
exploration of the range of useful alloys. The 
weight of alloy made per heat was a 
mately 20 pounds. This quantity was sufficient 
to allow two small chill castings and four sand 
castings of test-pieces to be made. 

COPPER 

A supply of pure copper was used. This was 
electrolytic copper, but had been melted and 
cast into notched ingots. On analysis it was 
found to contain: 





Per cent 

Copper 99.81 
Oxygen 
Arsenic 
IN ic tical a eS did w Onis cee eee Rates cane 
DN ik. oa a sive ceeasp eeeee eweges . trace 
ALUMINIUM 

A wee’ of pure aluminium was furnished. 
On analysis this gave the following result: 

: Per cent 
RO oak a a ckce cease Madea saidnae cas 0.21 
GE ag BCE Daw Se ee Cha eee 0.12 
NON a Calc aniawis cd cere mans cng ete trace 
Aluminum (by difference)............ 99.67 
MANGANESE 


A supply of the purest commercially obtajn- 
able manganese was used, this material being 
the product of alumino-thermic reduction. The 
composition of this material was found, by anal- 
ysis, to be: 


Per cent 
MEMBERENO os i hie eeit eee ertgieu 95.44 
WOM caida saceisiawnds Homaecaie eee 1.65 
BN vi csc owsncuacctuweacdwerwtee 1.34 
IE: iid cccthecnel in edias Beas 1.11 
NN vcccs vedetion aventi ences dune 0.20 
SaIpRUE °°... oe se ieee cde een cake 0.164 
CRUE (6s ciicwe <ccnue cas ele sinwimat nee 0.014 


It will be seen that this material is still far 
removed from pure metallic manganese, but it 
was employed as the basis of the present re- 
search since it represents the purest manganese 
which can be readily obtained in large quanti- 
ties. It will, however, appear from experiments 
described later, that the alloys investigated in 
the present research can be successfully pre- 

ared from commercial cupro-manganese, which 
s not excessively costly; while in certain cases 
it has been shown that ferro-manganese con- 
taining about 80 per cent of manganese can be 
used direct; while in other cases this material 
can be used for the preliminary production of a 
cupro-manganese alloy which can then be satis- 
factorily employed. 

The process of melting adopted was as fol- 
lows: The copper was first melted under a layer 
of charcoal, and was then stirred with a pole of 
green wood. The manganese was then added 
and heating continued until the added metal had 
completely dissolved. The aluminium was then 
placed on top of the molten mass in the crucible 
and allowed to meit in the furnace without any 
stirring—the aluminium itself being used in the 
form of a few relatively large pieces in order to 
minimize surface oxidation. At this stage the 
crucible thus contained a layer of molten cupro- 
manganese, and above that a layer of molten 
aluminium—most of the charcoal having by this 
time been burnt away or removed. The cruci- 
ble was then taken out of the furnace and al- 
lowed to cool a little, and then only the alu- 
minium was mixed with the cupro-manganese by 
stirring with a graphite rod. A marked evolu- 
tion of heat was always observed at this point. 

The crucible with its contents was then al- 
lowed to cool to the desired casting-temperature, 
the surface being meanwhile skimmed. The 
castings were then poured in the following order: 
in the case of the first twelve heats, first the 
sand-castings and then the chill-castings; the ap- 
pearance of the castings, however, suggested that 
a different order might be preferable. In heat 
No. 12, therefore, one chill was cast before the 
sand-castings and one after, and the result of 
this experiment led the authors to adopt the re- 
verse order throughout, that is, in the remaining 
heats the sand-castings were poured after the 
chill-castings. 





(To be continued next week.) 
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Blaney General Sales Agent—B. F. 
Blaney is now general sales agent of the 
Johnson car. 

Bretz Goes Abroad—J. S. Bretz, of the 
importing firm of the J. 8. Bretz Co., sailed 
on the Lusitania for a brief 3 weeks’ trip 
to Europe,.where he will visit the concerns 
his company represents in America, 

Moving to Detroit—-The Jeffery-Dewitt 
Co. is moving its plant from Newark, 
N. J., to Detroit, Mich., where it is con- 
structing a new plant for the manufacture 
of spark plugs. The company will be in 
its new factory after May 1. 

Banker a Trade Recruit—George H. 
Richards, second assistant treasurer of the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Savings bank, of 
Minneapolis, has resigned to become secre- 
tary of the Veerac Motor Co., a new 
Minnesota corporation to manufacture a 
light delivery car. 

Death of Chicago Tradesman—Rufus T. 
Brady, until recently Chicago agent for 
the Halladay, died last Friday and the 
funeral took place Sunday at DeKalb, 
Til. Mr. Brady was 45 years of age, 
and had been in the Chicago trade for 2 
years. Ill-health caused him to retire 
from the row a month ago. 

Oswald Will Increase Capacity—The Os- 
wald Motor Works, of Goshen, Ind., con- 
templates the doubling of its plant and 
with that in view the company has leased 
a strip of ground along the Big Four 
tracks 55 feet wide and 330 feet long. 
The Oswald company is now furnishing 
engines to only two motor car companies. 

New Wrench Plant—Contracts have been 
let and ground broken for a large modern 
factory for the Wright Wrench Mfg. Co., 
of Canton, O. The new plant will be lo- 
cated in South Canton, on two lines of 
railroad, and will embrace about 3 acres 
of ground. Two buildings will be erected, 
one of brick and one of steel construction, 
which together will have a floor space of 
over 13,000 square feet. With this in- 
creased equipment the company expects 
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to have a capacity for 2,000 wrenches a 
day. The new factory will be ready for 
occupancy May 1. 

Grout Branch in Boston—The Grout 
Automobile Co. has opened a_ Boston 
branch at 218 Elliott street, and has put 
EK. P. Forbes in charge. 

Gregory in Trade—Charles FE. Gregory, 
formerly treasurer of the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Club, now is general managér of 
the Levy & Hipple Motor Co., of Chicago, 
which handles the Chalmers and_ the 
Hudson. 

Great Western Agents—Contracts for 
the sale of Great Western cars have been 
closed with the E. W. Clark Motor Co., 
Fond du Lae, Wis.; W. F. Huebner, Ar- 
rowsmith, Il., and the Glide Automobile 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Champlin Changes—A. H. Champlin has 
become manager of Stewart & Clark’s 
Minneapolis branch, and will handle the 
company’s line of speedometers in Iowa 
and Minneapolis. Mr. Champlin formerly 
was with the Chieago branch of the Ex- 
celsior Supply Co. 

Kinsey Company Growing—The Kinsey 
Mfg. Co., of Toledo, will erect large addi- 
tions to its present quarters. The new 
building will be 100 feet by 300 feet with 
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an L 65 feet by 75 feet, the whole struc- 
ture to be three stories high. The concern 
is at present giving employment to 570 
men, but it will increase the force to 700 
men as soon as the new building can be 
completed. 

Handling English Goods—Lowenthal & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are sole representatives 
for the United States and Canada of 
Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, Sheffield, Eng. 
The line carried in America includes Eleo 





high-speed steel and also lines of nickel 
and chrome nickel steels for motor ear 
work. To date this concern has offices 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and De- 
troit. Lowenthal & Co. have arranged for 
the American agency of the Siddeley ear, 
made by the Wolseley Tool and Motor 
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Car Co., Ltd., and will establish sub- 
agencies for this car throughout the coun- 
try. 

New Warner Branch—The Warner In- 
strument Co., of Beloit, Wis., has opened 
a branch office at 5940 Kirkwood street, 
Pittsburg. C. J. Clapp, of the Warner 
company, will be manager. 

Big Maxwell Pay Roll—A new record 
for a weekly pay roll in a Hoosier motor 
ear plant has just been established by the 
Maxwell-Briseoe Motor Co., of Neweastle. 
On one Saturday recently the pay roll 
reached $35,000, and the company believes 
that after contemplated additions are built 
the pay roll will reach as high as $50,000 
a week, 

Another Regal Plant— The Regal Co. 
is erecting another plant in Detroit, hav- 
ing secured property 582 feet in length 
and 167 feet in width at Piquet avenue 
and Hastings street. Ground has been 
broken for a two-story building, which 
will give 5 acres of floor space. The 
company also has bought an adjoining 
piece of property, 432 by 167 feet. 

More Rambler Power—Thomas B. Jef- 
fery & Co., of Kenosha, Wis., makers of 
the Rambler, have found it necessary to 
largely inerease the power equipment to 
meet the growing demand for its product. 
The new apparatus consists of an Allis- 
Chalmers unit comprising a 24-inch and 
48-inch by 42-inch heavy duty  cross- 
compound engine, direct connected to a 
1,000 K. V. A., 480-volt, sixty-cyele, three- 
phase, 100 revolutions per minute alter- 
natér. 

Firestone Stockholders Meet—The stock- 
holders’ meeting called recently by the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. was to au- 
thorize the sale of the present West Vir- 
ginia corporation to an Ohio corporation. 
The company was originally organized un- 
der West Virginia, when the laws of Ohio 
imposed a double stockholders’ liability. 
Since the laws have been changed: it has 
keen the intention of the company to in- 
corporate under Ohio laws, but the time 
did not seem opportune, as the company 
has been working along on a small eapi- 
talization, allowing its earnings to accum- 
ulate to take care of its increased busi- 
ness, until its surplus had increased to 
many times its capital. Even with the 
surplus ‘the volume of business had in- 
creased to such an extent that when it 
was decided to build a new factory, neces 
sary to take caré of the present volume, 
which would ‘require an outlay of almost 
$1,000,000, it was thought best to increase 
the capitalization sufficiently to take in 
additional capital. It was the feeling of 
the stockholders that the capital should 
be increased to $4,000,000—$3,000,000 com- 
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non and $1,000,000 preferred stock—and 
‘hat $500,000 of the preferred stock should 
he offered for sale. 


Morgan & Wright Changes—G. W. Lau- 
rie is about to become a traveling repre- 
sentative for Morgan & Wright in the 
New England states. Frank L. Black, re- 
cently with the Diamond Rubber Co. at 
Boston, has joined the Boston branch of 
Morgan & Wright. 

Company Reorganizes—The Spare Motor 
Wheel of America, Ltd., has been reorgan- 
ized and will be known in the future as 
the United States Wheel and Rim Co., 
Ltd. The capital has been increased and 
it is hoped to more than double the ¢a- 
pacity, which is now about 1,000 rims per 
day. The management is the same as be- 
fore. 

Larger Plant Wanted—Plans are under 
way for the construction of a large factory 
by the’ Elkhart Dry Battery and Signal 
Co., of Elkhart, Ind., which if carried 
out as now contemplated will employ in 
the neighborhood of 200 men and will rep- 
resent the investment 
$250,000. 
the company is $25,000, but it is under- 


of approximately 
The present capitalization of 


stood that this will be increased several 
times. 

Want. Monitor Plant—Citizens of Janes- 
ville, Wis., have raised $67,600 for invest- 
ment in the Monitor Automobile Works, of 


Chicago, making the Monitor delivery 
wagon, and it is now certain that the 


moved to Janesville, It 
had been intended to raise only $50,000 


plant will be 


in Janesville, which was the amount re- 
Part of the 
into the fund to 


quired to insure removal. 
amount raised will go 
purchase the big Green wareliouses, which 
will be devoted to the manufacture of the 
Monitor. This is appraised at $37,900. 

May Make Trucks—The Superior Motor 
Vehicle Co., which recently bought a large 
tract of land on Elmwood avenue, near the 
Central Belt Line, Buffalo, also has pur- 
chased an additional tract of land having 
a frontage of 300 feet on Grote street and 
14014 feet deep in that city. On this site 
the company will build forge shops. It is 
reported that on the former site the com- 
pany will erect a large plant for the manu- 
facture of motor vehicles and motor trucks. 
The main building will be a four-story 
brick strueture 70 by 450 feet in dimen- 
slons, 

Small Chicago Fire—Fire broke out in 
the Chicago branch of the Maxwell com- 
pany last Saturday afternoon and before 
it was extinguished it badly scorched ten 
cars which were in the garage in the rear 
of the salesroom. The rest of the floor, 
while not suffering from the flames, was 
deluged with water, which somewhat in- 
convenienced Manager McNab. The fire 
was of mysterious origin. An hour before 
flames had broken out on the third floor 
of the building, which was oceupied 
by the Ford Automobile Equipment Co. 
Hardly had the firemen extinguished this 
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klaze before the second fire was discovered 
in the Maxwell garage. 

Building a New Store—A 
515-519 Second avenue South, Minneapolis, 
is being fitted for the use of the Royal 
Auto Co., and the new concern will move 
in April L. 


building at 


Big Magneto Business—Otto 
president of the Bosch Magneto Co., who 


Heins, 
recently made a short trip to the middle 
west, has returned to New York with con- 
tracts for 29,600 Bosch magnetos for 1911 
deliveries. 

Mitchell Test Track Ready—The Mitch: 
ell-Lewis Motor Co., of Racine, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of the Mitchell, is completing 
its new testing track, which is %4 mile in 
circumference and wide enough for two 
A track 
year, but did not 


or three machines abreast. was 


built last prove ade- 
quate because it was built hurriedly. 
Petrel Appraisers Appointed—Upon pe- 
tition of the receiver for the Petrel Motor 
Car Co., of Wis., the referee 
in bankruptcy has appointed Jacob Sim- 
plaar, John S. Blakeney and F. M. Wein- 
hold as appraisers. They report that the 
valued at $62,434.67, while the 
liabilities aggregate only $62,458.50. It 


is believed that this comparatively insig- 


Milwaukee, 


assets are 


nificant discrepancy between assets and 


liabilities 


sufficient 


will result in advancement of 
insure a 


The 


financial support to 


quick resumption of operations. 





EARLY Moror Car Co., or Sr. Lours 


claims of petitioning creditors amounted 
to only about $1,000. 

Detroit Electric Branch—A _ Buffalo 
branch will be opened at 1114-1116 Main 
street by the Anderson Carriage Co. 

Has the Empire—Kaeser & Wilbur, of 
West Hartford, 
agency for the Empire. 


have taken the 
The firm is lo- 
eated in a large garage on Farmington 


Conn., 


avenue. 

Third Bosch Branch—The Detroit branch 
of the Bosch Magneto Co., opened at 870 
Woodward avenue, is the third established 
The 
Detroit branch is to have charge of a por- 
tion of the middle west territory. 


by the company in less than 2 years. 


Capital Stock Increased—The Findlay 
Carriage Co., of Findlay, O., soon will in- 
crease its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$150,000 for the purpose of opening a fac- 
The first car has been 
completed, but as yet has not been named. 
Hundreds of names have been received for 


tory for motor cars. 


the product of the company, but none has 
been selected. 

Many Use Continentals—Of all the cars 
exhibited with at the 
Boston 


demountable rims 
show over 50 per cent was fitted 
with Continental equipment, it is claimed. 
At the Philadelphia show 621% per cent of 
the ears exhibited with demountable rims 
were also fitted with Continental equip- 
ment, at Chicago 37144 per cent, and at 
Oakland, Cal., 6634 per cent. 
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Fig. 1 


Repair Shop Equipment 

N Figs. 1 and 2, two most useful and 
| important items of shop furniture are 
illustrated, both of which are self-explan- 
atory and require little description. Fig. 1 
represents a stand common to most shops, 
which is used for supporting a motor while 
in the process of an overhauling; and in 
Fig. 2 a less common but perhaps equally 
useful rack is shown for holding the 
rear-axle mechanism for the same purpose. 
The motor rack is a rigid structure, and has 
a number of commendable features: It is 
fitted with heavy casters so that it may 
be moved about the shop even with a 
motor in place upon it. It has a shelf 
for the reception of motor parts which 
enables the workman to conveniently keep 
all parts together. Plenty of clearance is 
given between the top side-rails and the 
top end cross-rails so that the motor can 
be turned over endwise without the neces- 
sity of removing it entirely from the 
stand. A strip of steel is provided on top 
of each side rail near its inner edge, to 
facilitate handling a motor and to in- 
crease the general efficiency of the outfit. 
The rear-axle support is equally rigid in 
construction, slots are provided to give 
clearance for the truss rod; and as the 
cost of both these racks is such a small 
item in comparison to their usefulness, no 
shop should be without them. 


Noise in the Rear Axle 


Noise in the rear-axle driving gears 
usually indicates want of lubrication or 
wear either in the in or in the thrust 
or shaft bearings. Inspection should be 
carefully made to ascertain the cause as 
soon as an unusual sound is heard. If the 
car is quite new or has recently had a 
thorough overhauling it is reasonable to 
expect a whirring sound to be due to lack 
of lubricant, and the supply of oil or 
grease should be replenished immediately. 
If, after the oil supply has been attended 
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to, the noise continues, either adjustment 
or replacement is necessary and the mat- 
ter should be looked into at once. If ad- 
justment is all that is required, the sooner 
it is viven attention the better, for ex- 
cessive wear, abnormal strains, and the 
noise, are thus eliminated. But if the car 
has seen considerable service and the 
gears do not mesh properly because of 
general wear of their teeth as well as of 
their shaft bearings, the noise may be 
reduced by using a thick, creamy fluid 
mixture of grease, graphite and cylinder 
oil. The differential case should be filled 
with this mixture, up to within about an 
inch of the lateral tubular arms of the 
axle. In this way the lubricant is suffi- 
cient, it is less liable to run out at the 
ends of the axle, and the car may give 
fairly good service until a thorough over- 
hauling and the necessary replacements 
can be conveniently given. 


Rattles and Squeaks 

A light-running and noiseless car always 
is a credit to its driver; and a good driver 
owes much of his success to his skillful 
use of the oil-can. In a motor car negli- 
gence is the source from ‘which all noises 
come. It is very annoying to have a car 
rattle and squeak whenever it goes over a 
little irregularity in the road, and it is 
also bad for the car. A neglected squeak 
becomes a rattle, and a neglected rattle 
often a wreck. At any rate, give the 
wearing surfaces of the spring-shackles, 
radius rods, brake-connections, spring- 
leaves and other little parts about the 
car a little oil occasionally, however diffi: 
cult they may be to reach. 


Gasoline, Oil and Electricity 


These, with perhaps the addition of 
water in a water-cooled motor, are the 
three most important factors in the suc- 
cessful operation of a motor car. They 
are its food and excitement; and their 
purity and abundance, together with the 
rationalism with which they are supplied, 
have a wonderful influence upon the 
ability of the mechanism to perform sat- 
isfactorily and the length of its life. Too 
much or too little oil or gasoline, or a poor 
quality of either, or both, as with food in 
the human body, are sources of many ills; 
and an excess or deficiency of electric cur- 
rent in the ignition system, like excite- 
ment to the nervous system of the body, 
vitally affects the capacity of other parts 
of the organism to properly do the work 
for which they are intended. Before leav- 
ing home for a trip, the car should be care- 
fully looked over, which will occupy but 
a few minutes and save much annoyance 
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from troubles on the road. The batteries 
and coil should be tested, the spark plugs 
cleaned, the gasoline and water tanks well 
filled, and there should be a plentiful sup- 
ply of lubricating oil. An abundance of 
oil always should be kept in the crankcase 
of the engine, the change-gear box and 
the differential case of the rear axle. Each 
and every wearing part, the axle joints 
steering gear, change gear levers and 
brake mechanisms, should be liberally 
oiled. It always is important that the 
gasoline should be strained before putting 
it into the tank; it only requires a very 
small bit of grit or dirt to clog up the car- 
bureter. The ignition system should be 
watched and occasionally gone over care- 
fully from the batteries to spark plugs. 
If an engine slows up the trouble is likely 
in the mixture or gas supply, or due to 
run-down batteries. When the engine 
comes suddenly to a stop it is practically 
certain there is a defect in the ignition 
system. If an engine slows and stops, and 
then after a moment starts up again and 
runs some distance before the symptom is 
repeated, the strength of the batteries can 
be suspected, and if accompanied by 4 
popping noise near the engine the carbu- 
reter cries out for want of gasoline. 


Magneto Precautions 


Operators are cautioned by the manu- 
facturers against the taking apart of the 
magneto, as all parts that need attention 
are so arranged as to be accessible, and 
the taking apart therefore serves no pur 
pose; besides, only those perfectly familiar 
with such apparatus will succeed in. prop- 
erly reassembling it. One who is 10! 
thoroughly versed in the . principals 
volved in the construction of a magnc'0 
learns nothing by delving into its inter 
nals, and many a perfectly good magne'0 
has been seriously damaged by ignora 
repairmen and amateurs when the trout ie 
was in the spark plug or a loose connectl0”. 
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Fig. 1—TAXIMETER CONSTRUCTION 


Ball-Bearing Separator—No. 950,919, 
dated March 1, to Henry Hess, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In this invention, Fig. 5, the 
separator for the balls consists of two cups 
which engage a segment of adjacent balls; 
the cups are held apart by a coil spring 
and a cage incloses the spring and the 
cups; the balls with retainers are carried 
between concentric races. 

Combination Rear Axle—No. 950,980, 
dated March 1, to Alexander Winton and 
Harold B. Anderson, Cleveland, O. The rear 
axle, Fig. 2, has a stationary portion A with 
& hub portion H at each end. Inserted in 
this hub is a sleeve part S on which the 
bearings for the wheel are carried. The 
differential is located on the stationary 
portion of the axle, and the driveshafts are 
® loose fit in the sleeves S so that the 
shafts may be withdrawn giving a floating 


construction. The stationary portion A 
earries the load, as will be noted by a 
study of Fig. 2. 


Rear-Spring Brackets—No. 950,949, dated 
March 1, to F. P. Nehrbas, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This patent relates to a bracket B, Fig. 3, 
for carrying three-quarter elliptic rear 
springs. The bracket forms gusset plates 
for the frame as well as an inclosed pocket 
open at the rear end only and into which 
the upper portion of the spring fits and 
is pocketed. This bracket has upper and 
lower plates which attach to the side and 
end members of the frame and has the 
lateral extension or pocket into which the 
spring fits. 

Folding Windshield—Re-issue No. 13,086, 
dated March 1, to G. W. Kerr, West 
Springfield, Mass. This windshield, Fig. 4, 
consists of three parts—a base-bvard se- 
cured to the dash and mounted vertically; 
a lower glass portion resting upon this 
base-board; and a swinging topglass part. 
The shield is supported by brace rods which 
extend forward along the side of the 
bonnet to the frame members. The means 
for bracing the shield include a rod ex- 
tending along the opposite side edges of 
the base-board and lower portion of the 
shield with a clip straddling the rod and 
the edge of the upper shield part, so as 
to hold the rod against the edge of that 
part. A brace is secured at one end of the 
clip, and at the other end attaches to the 
vehicle frame, this being the angular sup- 
port rod referred to and which is shown 
in the illustration. 

Taximeter Instruction— No. 951,077, 
dated March 1, to J. W. Jones, New York. 
This refers to a taximeter instrument 
Fig. 1, and incorporates in the instrument 
the combination indicating or registering 
devices, other devices adapted to operate 
these according to the distance traveled 
by the vehicle; also devices to operate 












































Fia. 4—FoLDING WINDSHIELD 
Fig. 5—BALL-BEARING SEPARATOR 


the registering part, according to the time 
which passes when the vehicle is not in 
motion; also devices controlled by the 
operator, by which the registering device 
may be operated in advance of the vehicle 
being put in motion, or until time has 
passed corresponding to such adyance 
movement. 


Spring Spokes—No. 950,761, dated March 
1; to Harrison H. Browne and Josephus 
M. Ascher, Jr., San Diego, Cal. This 
spring wheel has telescopic metal spokes. 
Hinged to brackets on the felloe are the 
large diameter sleeves or spokes within 
which slide smaller sleeves hinged at the 
hub. Within the hollow spokes are tension 
coil springs which continually pull the 
telescoping spokes together and which op- 
erate when the car is running. 
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Scranton, Pa.—B. W. Schulte is complet- 
ing a new garage at 218-20 Adams avenue. 

Stony City, Ia.—Peter Apland has op- 
ened a garage and repair shop here. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Automobile Ex- 
change, headed by Fred M. Powell, has re- 
cently been established here. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Central Automo- 
bile Co., of Wichita, having secured the 
Halladay agency, will probably establish 
an agency here. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Ideal Auto Tire 
Co. was incorporated to manufacture tires. 
The incorporators are Wilmington charter 
representatives. The capital is $125,000. 

Portland, Ore.—The White Motor Car 
Co. has completed its fireproof garage at 
Sixth and Madison streets. The Portland 
Taxicab Co. will occupy space in the build- 
ing on the first floor. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Franklin Motor 
Car Co. has had conveyed to it property on 
the north side of Samson street, 300 feet 
west of Fifty-fourth street, on which it 
expects to erect a garage. 


Franklin, Pa.—The Franklin Commercial 
Truck Co. has been formed by Harry A. 
Myers, Charles E. Trace and Charles H. 
Scheisley, of that city. It will manufac- 
ture a truck and also will have a general 
agency. 

Columbus, 0.—The Buckeye Rubber Tire 
Co., of East Akron, has filed a petition 
with the city council of Akron asking an 
unnamed street between Second and Third 
streets be given for the use of the plant, 
which will expand. 


Johnstown, Pa.—The Taylor Motor Dis- 
tributing Co. has been organized by Frank 
B. Cook, Phillip M. Price and others, and 
will have the exclusive agency for the 
Warren-Detroit in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The American Taxicab 
Co. has opened offices at 307 Arrott build- 
ing, with the following officers: President, 
George J. McGinty; vice-president, James 
N. McGinty; A. A. Firestone, secretary and 
treasurer. The company is operating eight 
taxicabs at present, and expects to in- 
erease its number largely before mid-sum- 
mer. 


Omaha, Neb.— Work has begun this week 
on the construction of a new garage at 
2018 Farnam street for the Paxton-Mitch- 
ell Co., to cost about $20,000. The build- 
ing will be a one-story brick, 132 by 112 
feet, with in and out driveway, chauffeurs’ 
quarters and all modern conveniences. It 
will have a capacity of sixty-five cars. 
The company will do an exclusive garage 
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business, not being the selling agent for 
any cars. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Palmer-Singer 
agency has been removed to a new build- 
ing at 336 North Broad street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Thomas Hawkins has 
secured a permit to erect a two-story gar- 
age at the northeast corner of Airdress and 
Watt streets. 


Cleveland, O.—The Van Schiever Auto- 
mobile Co., of Cleveland, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Edwin Milve and others. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Co. was granted permits for the erection of 
a four-story addition to reinforced concrete 
storage building at 1164 Elmwood avenue. 


Dayton, O.—The Miami Valley Auto Co. 
has been incorporated by Charles E. 
Schmidt, John E. Schmidt, Fred Schmidt, 
H. P. Michael and Paul B. Michael, to deal 
in motor cars and operate a garage. 

Toledo, O0.—The Toledo Auto and Garage 
Co. has removed to its improved quarters. 
The building has been completely remod- 
eled and an addition 88 by 220 feet erect- 
ed. Half of the garage will be used for 
housing gasoline cars, and the other half 
for the exclusive use of electrie vehicles. 

Denver, Colo.—The Krebs-Covington Au- 
tomobile Co., the Overland Auto Co., and 
the Robertson & Doll Carriage Co. are 
erecting separate garages on Lincoln street, 
each to cost $15,000. The first two firms 
now have salesrooms on Broadway and the 
latter is a company for painting and re- 
pairing cars, 

Toledo, O.—Another corporation has 
been organized in Toledo, with an initial 
capital stock of $25,000, to be known as 
the E. C. Rassel Mfg. Co. It will engage 
in the manufacture of light motor deliv- 
ery wagons. The company has purchased 
the plant and 2% acres of ground. E. C. 
Rassel will be president of the concern. 


Waterville, 0.—The Waterville Traction 
Co. has been incorporated by W. W. Farns- 
worth, D. Sheldon, A. E. Zock, Charles L. 
Graff, W. H. Ostrander and J. A. Fowler. 
The concern has a capital stock of $50,000 
and will manufacture motor trucks. A 
suitable site already has been secured. The 
concern will give employment to about 200 
men, 


Columbus, O.—By the incorporation of 
the Barndt & Johnston Supply Co., with an 
authorized capital of $150,000, that con- 
cern, which was formerly capitalized at 
$25,000, will increase its facilities to a 
great extent. The company has a plant on 
Donaldson street, and manufactures bodies 
and all kinds of accessories. C. Christian 
Born is president; Walter R. Johnston, 
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vice-president; Charles F. Barndt, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Huron Auto Body 
Co. has been incorporated for $25,000. 

Houston, Tex.—A two-story garage is 
being built for the Auto and Motor Boat 
Co. at Milan and Capital avenue. 

Newark, N. J.—William Kineaid, of 
Providence, R. I., is to manufacture lubri- 
ecants under the firm name of Kincaid Oil 
Co. of Providence. 


Boston, Mass.—The Standard Tire and 
Rubber Co., of 102 Portland street, is open- 
ing a branch at 105 Massachusetts avenue, 
where it will carry a line of accessories. 

Columbus, O.—C. W. Cain, previously 
connected with the Love Garage Co. of 
Columbus, has taken the Ohio agency for 
the Only, with an office on the eighth floor 
of the Columbus Savings and Trust build- 
ing. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
tor var Co. has leased the stable on Gilpin 
avenue near Jackson street and will con- 
vert it into a garage. Grantley P. Postles 
will also have offices and show rooms here 
for Chalmers ears. 


Bristol, Conn.—The New Departure Mfg. 
Co., maker of Houpt cars, has purchased 
the Harry 8. Houpt Mfg. Co., of New York, 
and will make the car known as Houpt- 
Rockwell. The separate identity of the 
two companies will be maintained. 

Columbus, O.—The Stanley, which in the 
past has been manufactured by the Troy 
Carriage Co., of Troy, has been taken over 
by W. 8. Poling and Guy Dethrick, of An- 
derson, Ind., where it will be made in the 
future. The Troy Carriage Co. will con- 
tinue to make the bodies for the ear, 


Toledo, O.—The Mutual Auto and Gar- 
age Co., of Toledo, has been incorporated 
by E. E. Sheppard, Charles A. Langdon, 
Charles E. Holt and Alvin C. Jones. The 
scheme is to make every patron of the 
company a stockholder, thus reducing the 
cost of owning cars to the minimum. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The George de B. 
Keim Saddlery Co. has taken over the Au- 
tolight and Motor Supply Co., of 506-8 
Broad street, which will be a branch store 
in conjunction with the store at 1227 Mar- 
ket street, handling motor car and carriage 
supplies. E. C. Leeds is president of the 
new company. 

Omaha, Neb.—A garage, salesroom and 
storeroom is to be erected at Twelfth and 
Farnam streets for the Freeland Brothers- 
Ashley Co. This is to be a four-story 
building with full basement, with a front- 
age of 44 feet on Farnam street and 152 
feet on Twelfth street. It will cost about 
$100,000. Freeland Brothers & Ashley will 








oeceupy the first floor and the Apperson 
Sales Agency the second floor. 

Cedarville, O.—The Removable Rubber 
Tire Co. has been incorporated by J. H. 
Welford and others. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—A charter has been 
granted to the Harvey Automobile Co., of 
Elkins Park. The capital stock is $5,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Empire Tire Co. 
of Trenton, N. J., has opened a branch at 
208 North Delaware street, with Charles 
Weiland in charge. 


Boston, Mass.—The Chalmers Motor Co. 
is building a one-story plant 50 by 150, of 
steel and brick, to cost $15,000, for the 
testing of motors and heat-treating of 
steels. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Goosman-John- 
son Co. has filed articles of incorporation, 
naming its capital stock at $50,000. The 
company handles the E-M-F and Flanders 
cars and the Speedwell. 

Waynesboro, Pa.—The Waynesboro Gar- 
age Co. has leased the old market house in 
that city and will at once increase its 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000 to provide 
machinery and equipment. 

Omaha, Neb.—Omaha now boasts a taxi- 
cab service. The first taxicabs made their 
appearance on the streets last week. They 
are operated by the Omaha Taxicab and 
Auto Livery Co., of which 8S. R. Houser is 
president. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Charles A. Chambers, 
who recently established an office in In- 
dianapolis for distributing the MeFarlan 
in Indiana, has just incorporated his busi- 
ness under the name of the MecFarlan Six 
Sales Co., with Felix M. MeWhirter, a 
banker, Iva M. Buckley and himself as 
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New York—Polar Motor Car Co., capital 
stock $5,000; to manufacture motor cars, 
airships, motor boats, as well as engaging 
in the making of iron and steel, and con- 
struction in general; incorporators, F. M. 
York, C. Kenney and M. Jones. 

Chicago—Motor Body and Trimming Co., 
capital stock $2,500; to manufacture motor 
vehicles, machinery and appliances; incor- 
porator, D. H. Main. 

Chicago—M. & G. Mfg. Co., capital stock 
$2,500; to manufacture and deal in bicycles, 
motor cycle and motor car sundries; in- 
corporators, A. J. Musselmann, D. W. Gould 
and C. H. Wells. 

New York—Carhart. Automobile Corpora- 
tion, capital stock $500,000; to engage in the 
manufacture of motors, engines and vehicles 
of various kinds; incorporators, F. Hoar, H. 
W. Eichardson and J. Ingle, Jr. 

Albany, N. Y.—Fort Orange Garage, capi- 
tal stock $5,000; to manufacture and deal in 
motor cars and motor vehicles; incorpora- 
he John Snyder, John J. Snyder and E. E. 
Snyder. 

Peoria, I1l_—Mackemer Motor Car Co., capi- 
tal stock $5,000; to repair and deal in motor 
veiicles and appliances; incorporators, E. 
M. Mackemer, H. B. Pinkerton and S. 
Reents. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Lilly Engine Co., capi- 
tal stock $150,000; to manufacture and deal 
In motor cars, motors, motor cycles, etc.; 
Incorporators, C. H. Henderson, J. R. 
Grives and G. H. Monroe. 

New York—Liberty Radiator Co. Capital 
Stock, $1,000; to manufacture and repair ra- 
diators and all accessories. ~Incorporators, 
Ma» well Hall Elliott, John J. Quencer, George 

hodes Casey. 

Chicago—Matador Tire and _ Vulcanizing 
Co., capital stock $60,000; to do a general 
moior car and garage business; incorpora- 
tors, L. G. Smith, C. C. Griswold. 
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directors. The company is located in the 
State Life building. 

Findlay, 0.—Johnson & Fortune, owners 
of the Edwards block, have decided to re- 
model the building and convert it into a 
garage. The company will soon announce 
an agency. 

Smyrna, Del.—The Smyrna Automobile 
Co. has rented a building on Commerce 
street, which is being fitted up for a gar- 
age to store and repair cars, keep supplies 
and do vuleanizing. Homer D. Hudson is 
president, Ray R. Tucker vice-president, 
and John W. Tucker, secretary. 

Portland, Ore——Two more dealers have 
moved into their new garages during the 
past week. The Smith Motor Co., which 
has the Haynes, has been located at East 
Union and Broadway, and has moved to its 
new quarters at 530 Alder street. The 
O’Gorman-Younie Co. has changed its quar- 











Merrill, Wis.—Merrill Iron Works, Over- 
land. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Curtis Automobile Co., 
Hupmobile. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—West-Stillman Automo- 
bile Co., Lancia: 

Philadelphia, Pa.—North Penn Auto Co., 
Imperial. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Joseph W. Reid, Glide 
and Westcott. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Automobile Sales and Dis- 
tributing Co., Brush. 

Spokane, Wash.—Metropolitan Motor Car 
Co., Lozier. 

Seattle, Wash.—Metropolitan Motor Car 
Co., Lozier. 

Hartford, Conn.—R. D. and C. O. Britton, 
Columbia. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Eddie Bald Motor Car Co., 
Everitt. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—C. West & Co., Simplex. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—J. C. Donahue, Whiting. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Vestal Motor Car Co., Otto. 

Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Auto Co., Am- 
plex. 

Seattle, Wash.—W. H. Barnes, Apperson. 

Columbus, O.—Early Automobile Co., 
Parry. . 

Westville, O.—S. W. Schott, Brush. 

Columbus, O.—C. W. Cain. Only car. 

Portland, Ore.—Henry D. Funk Auto Co., 
Clement-Bayard. 

Olympia, Wash.—Harland Post, Chalmers, 
Croxton-Keeton, Thomas, Hudson, Carteicar. 

Seattle, Wash.—H. Dovey, Duro. 


Oo ER, aeeeceeeencwenen (1) 


Wilmington, Del.—Otto Motor Sales Co., 
capital stock $100,000; incorporators, W. N. 
Akers, W. J. Maloney and E. B. Davis. 

Newark, N. J.—Newark Motor Car Co., 
eapital stock $50,000; to manufacture and 
deal in motor cars, motor cycles, etc.; in- 
corporators, J. M. Schwein, F. Dudley and 
A. A. Russell. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Polson Mfg. Co., capital 
stock $5,000; to engage in the manufacture 
of windshields, glass fronts and. accessories: 
incorporators, F. F. Polson, William F. and 
Mrs. William F. Polson. 

New York.—New Taxicab and Auto Co., 
capital stock, $25,000, to manufacture, deal 
in and repair motor vehicles. Incorporators, 
George H. Reaney, Frederick J. Manning, 
Mark W. Cooper. 

White Plains, N. ¥Y.—Cobb Motor Car Co., 
capital stock, $5,000, to manufacture and 
deal in motor cars and accessories. Incor- 
porators, Frederick W. Cobb, J. Oakley Hob- 
bey, Jr., S. Strang. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Gould Automobile Co., 
capital stock, $500; to manufacture and re- 
pair motor cars, accessories, etc. Incor- 
porators, A. W. Gould, W. L. Gould, W. S. 
Rice. 

New York—Atlas Chain Co., capital steck, 
$350,000; to manufacture motor car chains 
motor appliances, ete. Incorporators, George 
E. Holmes, David Milliken, Kenneth K. Mc- 
Laren. 
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ters from Eighteenth and Alder streets to 
Seventh and Oak streets. 

Houston, Tex.—A permit has been is- 
sued to M. E. Foster for a two-story gar- 
age on Texas.avenue, to cost $8,000. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Henry D. Funk 
Auto Co., northwest distributor of the 
Parry car, has established an ageney in 
Tacoma. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Stoddard-Dayton 
Auto Co. is in its new building at 253-55 
North Broad street under the management 
of W. P. Berrien. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Knox Automo- 
bile Co. has aequired property on Wilbra- 
ham Road and Waltham avenue, and econ- 
templates an addition to the factory. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Fanning Motor 
Co. will remove to the southwest corner of 
Broad and Vine streets. Associated with 
Mr. Fanning will be H. Oscar Brown and 
H. Cornelius Burrows. 

Toledo, O.—The Cole Auto Co. has se- 
cured a lease on the building formerly oe- 
eupied by the Gamble Motor Car Co., on 
Madison avenue. B. R. Gertig will be in 
charge of the selling end. 

Philadelphia, Pa—MThe Howard De- 
mountable Rim Co. is bending every effort 
to inerease its manufacturing facilities, 
and Mr. Howard has completed arrange- 
ments to open a branch factory in New 
York. 

New York—FExtensive alterations will be 
made to a two-story and basement factory 
building. at the northeast corner of Fifty- 
eighth street and Eleventh avenue by 
Lewis B. Jandorf, president of the Broad- 
way Automobile Exchange for the manu- 
facturing part of the business. 








INCORPORATIONS 


Albany, N. Y.—Studebaker Vehicle Co., 
capital stock, $8,600,000; to manufacture and 
deal in engines, motors, motor cars, motor 
cycles, boats, wagons, ete. Incorporators, 
F. D. Delafield, New York City; C. Stude- 
baker, F. S. Fish, South Bend, Ind. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Niagara Gasoline Motor 
Co., capital stock $50,000; to manufacture 
motor engines, supplies, etc. Incorporators, 
C. Jempson, M. M. Hedden, D. M. Billington, 
Buffalo. 

Guttenberg, N. J.—Hudson County Auto- 
mobile Co., capital stock, $10,000; to manu- 
facture motor cars. Incorporators, Stuart 
J. Leback, George W. Korn, Henry H. Korn. 

Chicago—Halladay Motor Co., capital stock, 
$5,000. Incorporators, P. R. Chubbuck, J. C. 
Barlow, Thomas Ferguson. 

Camden, N. J.—Hess-Bright Co., capital 
stock, $5,000; to deal in ball-bearing hard- 
ware and motor supplies. Incorporators, F. 
= ee George B. Martin, John A. Mc- 

eak. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Sullivan Motor Car Co., 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, George 
T. Sullivan. Dennis E. Sullivan, Rochester; 
Henry H. Sickles, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Yerk—American Vehicle Co., capital 
stock, $2,000; to manufacture and deal in 
motors, engines, machines, etc., and motor 
cars. Incorporators, Francis H. McKnight, 
Malcolm D. Simpson, Frederick W. Stevens 
and ten others. 

Springfield, Mass.—Orson Automobile Co., 
capital stock. $10,000. Directors: Henry O. 
Havemevyer, Jr., Alvin W. Krech, Charles G. 
Gates, Richard Sutro, Percy A. Rockefeller, 
Myron T. Herrick. Horace M. Kilborn, Frank 
A. Vanderlip, William A. Seaich, John F. 
Harris. 

Chicago—National Auto and Remodeling 
Co., capital stock $2,500; to manufacture 
motor cars and supplies; incorporators, F. 
A. Watson, J. W. Reamer and J. Dugdale. 
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ail Legal Lights ond Side Lights 


FRENCH DECISION TO AMERICAN 

N a Paris court Justus Clayton Straw- 

bridge, of Philadelphia, recently won a 
damage suit. Mr. Strawbridge rented a 
motor car from the Compagnie Routiere de 
France, a concern which makes a business 
of renting cars for touring purposes. While 
traveling near Mont-de-Marson, in the 
south, the steering gear of the car refused 
to act properly and the car crashed into an 
embankment, overturning. Mr. Straw- 
bridge’s legs were broken, while all the 
other persons in the car also were more or 
less severely injured. In the hearing be- 
fore the court the Compagnie Routiere de 
France put up the claim that it does not 
build cars and that the car which was 
placed at the service of the Strawbridges 
was sent to them in the same shape and 
form as it had been received from the 
manufacturers of the car. The court ac- 
cepted this plea, but held that there was 
a plain case of negligence, inasmuch as 
the company’s driver should have thor- 
oughly examined or tried the car upon its 
receipt, which he had failed to do. Conse- 
quently the court decided that the com- 
pany must pay $14,000 to Mr. Strawbridge, 


' $200 to his wife, $160 to the sister-in-law 


and $40 to the other passenger in order 
to square the case. The decision was re- 
ceived with interest. 


CALLS IT CLASS LEGISLATION 
Judge Remster, of the Marion County 
circuit court, has held that one section of 
a recent motor car ordinance passed by the 
Indianapolis city council is unconstitu- 
tional. Tas is the section that provides a 
penalty for not displaying a red light on 
the rear of a car when standing in the 
street at night. Judge Remster holds that 
a horse-drawn vehicle might be standing 
at the side of a motor car at night, neither 
of which displayed red lights. He says 
that the motor car, under the ordinance, 
would be violating the law, while the 
horse-drawn vehicle would not, and that 


such distinctions in vehicles cannot be’ 


made. 


HUMOROUS CASE DECIDED 

An owner of a motor car recovered a 
$50 judgment for injury to his car, caused 
by its running into the guy ropes of a 
certain tent belonging to a show which 
was a part of a street carnival in the city 
of Dawson, Ga. On appeal the judgment 
was affirmed. The facts are very humor- 
ously set out in the following decision of 


the court of appeals, the case being Great” 

















Cosmopolitan Shows v. Petty, 66 8. E. 
Georgia, 624: 

He, the plaintiff, was traveling east and had 
gone through the narrow space to the right of 
the ghost show, had passed between the snakes 
and the crazy house, and was trying to pass in 
front of the Holy City when the accident hap- 
pened. No, it was not a case of delirium 
tremens; nor was he being initiated into a 
secret order. .He was trying to pass along the 
public streets of the city of Dawson in a motor 
ear at a time when the streets were being 
partially occupied by the various attractions of 
a street carnival. It was after nightfall; but 
eontrary to certain familiar traditions, there 
was no light on either the inside or the outside 
of the Holy City. His motor car came in con- 
tact with certain guy ropes and tent pins, 
appurtenances of the Holy City, which were 
set out in that portion of the street he was 
trying to pass, and which he did not see on 
account of the darkness. The motor car sus- 
tained a severe rupture in the region of its 
mechanical viscera, besides other injuries, not 
fatal, but more or less serious. * * * 

We know of no better tribunal than a petit 
jury to solve the questions of negligence and 
contributory negligence growing out of a 
transaction ex delicto between a motor car and 
a circus. * * * The jury settled the contro- 
versy by awarding the plaintiff $50; and we 
do not feel that we have any duty or power to 
interfere with this finding. 








Legal Motoring Angles 
No. 2 


Following up the line of thought in a re- 
cent issue of Motor Age which defined the 
status of the garage man, as to his rights 
in holding a car for storage charges, 
Motor Age this week takes up the ques- 
tion of the liabilities of a garage man as 
defined by Xenophon P. Huddy, in the 
‘‘Law of Automobiles.’’ Mr. Huddy 
points out that the rights and liabilities 
of the livery-stable keeper and the gar- 
ageman are the same in many respects 
The garageman is bound to exercise rea- 
sonable care and prudence in safe-keeping 
a car and must furnish reasonably safe 
accommodations. Any damage to the car 
while it is in his custody, resulting from 
the lack of reasonable diligence and care, 
renders the garageman liable for what- 
ever injuries the car may have sustained, 
Mr. Huddy holds, while the failure to ex- 
ercise due care constitutes a breach of 
the contract of bailment. Mr. Huddy also 
discusses the liability of the garageman 
for articles stolen, citing a case in the 
municipal court of the city of New York, 
which holds that the proprietor of a gar- 
age is liable for the property stolen from 
a locker, the court holding that inasmuch 
as the garageman had agreed to care for 
the car and its necessary accoutrements 
for a certain compensation, and had sup- 
plied the owner with a locker, the proprie- 
tor of the garage is liable for a bailee 
who delivers goods left in his charge to 
the wrong party, or who, after such goods 
are demanded from him, does not in any 
way account for their loss, is liable to 
the true owner for their value. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF HIRER 
Whether the hirer of a motor ear is li- 
able for the negligence of the chauffeur 
who drives the car and who is furnished 
by the owner of the car is a question de- 
cided in the case of Shepard v. Jacobs, 90 
N. E., Massachusetts, 392. The facts are 
briefly set out in the opinion: ‘‘This is 
an action for damages resulting from a 
collision between a motor car of the plain- 
tiff and one owned by the defendants. The 
defendants let their car with one Lodge, a 
licensed chauffeur, in charge of it, to the 
Fiat Automobile Co., to be used by E. R. 
Hollander, a representative of that com- 
pany, in and around Lowell at the time of 
the road races there in September, 1908. 
The defendants were to receive $50 for the 
use of the car, with the driver, for 2 days. 
Hollander gave orders to the driver as to 
when and where the car should be driven, 
as one would order the driver of a commoa 
carriage which he had hired by the day or 
hour. The question is whether, upon the 
evidence, the judge before whom the case 
was tried without a jury was bound to 
find, as requested by the defendants, that 
the Fiat Automobile Co. was liable for the 
negligence of Lodge in the management of 
the car at the time of the accident, and 
that Lodge was not then the servant of 
the defendants, for whose negligence they 
could be holden. 

‘*The court on these facts had the fol- 
lowing to say, among other things: ‘‘If 
the defendants had furnished horses, a car- 
riage ‘and a driver under a similar con- 
tract, instead of a motor car and a driver, 
there would be no doubt of their liability 
for the negligence of the driver in the 
management of the team. The question is 
whether the same result should be reached 
upon the facts of this case. The analogy 
between the two kinds of contract is very 
close. The management of a motor car 
properly can be entrusted only to a skilled 
expert. The law will not permit such a 
vehicle to be run in the streets except by 
a licensed chauffeur of approved compe- 
tency. The danger of great loss of prop- 
erty by the owner, as well as of injury to 
the chauffeur, his servant, is such as to 
make it of the highest importance that 
eare should be exercised in his interest, 
and that the control and management of 
the machine should not be given up to the 
hirer, The reasons for applying this rule 
in a ease like the present are fully as 
strong as when ascarriage and horses are 
let with a driver.’’ 
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